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Onset, a Famous 


Camping Ground 


By C. B. VauGHan 


LONG the southeastern coast 

of Massachusetts is a stretch 

of water known as Buzzard’s 
Bay, separated from Vineyard 
Sound by the Elizabeth Islands. 
Upon its shores are the towns of 
Bourne, Wareham, Marion, Matta- 
poisett, Fairhaven, and the city of 
New Bedford. 

At the head, where lies the town 
of Wareham, the Bay tosses out an 
arm known as Onset Bay, upon 
whose bosom are upborne islands 
that yet show where camp-fires 
were built; for Onset, encircled by 
the Bay, was originally an Indian 
settlement, and those whose ears 
are fine enough may hear the tread 
of moccasined feet as they pass. 

The Indians named the land O 
ni set, in honor of a chief who ruled 
the tribe with much wisdom. O ni 
set at that time was also an island 
at high tide, the water continuing 
from East River, crossing what is 
now the public highway and flow- 
ing into the Bay. Massasoit’s do- 
main included O ni set, which was 
a part of the original “Agawam 
Purchase,” a tract of land sold to 


THE WIGWAM 
(Photo copyright by Burrell & Co.) 


the English by King Philip after it 
came into his possession, the deed 
bearing his signature. Onset has 
certainly cause to be as proud of 
her lineage, as she is of the promi- 
nence she has achieved in later 
years as a health-giving summer 
resort and the camping-ground of 
believers in spiritualism. 
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The trail of the Indian, as well 
as of modern spiritualism, is over 
Onset, and the combination is not 
incongruous when we consider the 
nature of Indian worship. There is 
romance in abundance here. Here 
are preserved in their completeness, 
Indian legends and landmarks, In- 
dian implements and_ handiwork. 
Even the spirits of dead and gone 
Indians, it is said, revisit their 
olden haunts, and speak in floods 
of eloquence to rapt audiences 
through the intelligence of mediums! 

The natural charms of Onset were 
known to few beyond the parent 
town previous to the forming of the 
Onset Bay Grove Association. This 
organization had its origin in the 
successful search of a few gentle- 
men who were interested in finding 
a suitable place upon the coast 
where camp-meetings, under the 
general auspices of Spiritualism, 
could be held annually, and which 
might also be made a permanent 
summer resort. Many places were 
visited, and both shores of Cape Cod 
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carefully examined, but no locality 
seemed to combine all the advan- 
tages sought until Onset was found. 
The searchers, however, had been 
so favorably impressed with Buz- 
zard’s Bay that they tried to get 
the land which later was sold to 
Joseph Jefferson for a summer 
home—known as “Crow’s Nest”— 
and which had been bought of the 
Indians by the former owner, and 
paid for with fire-water. His widow 
refused to sell to Spiritualists, and 
they next sought the town of Ware- 
ham, for they were told of a still 
fairer spot upon its shores. 

They found a thickly wooded 
grove of oaks, growing to the very 
edge of high bluffs commanding a 
fine view of the Bay, and sur- 
rounded on three sides by water. 
The beauty of the place moved 
them strangely, and they felt that 
they had been led by the Giver of 
all Good; here they could get in 
touch with Nature and gain inspi- 
ration from her varied loveliness. 

An Association was formed, the 
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preliminary meeting being held in 
Loston November 9, 1876, a consti- 
tution adopted, and a temporary 
hoard of directors elected who were 
instructed to purchase the land on 
Onset Bay. 

On the 31st of March, 1877, a 
charter was granted by the legisla- 
ture, and on the 11th of April, On- 
set Bay Grove Association was 
legally organized under that charter, 
by-laws adopted, and officers chosen. 
A day was appointed for the sale of 
lots and many availed themselves of 
the opportunity to purchase. 

Improvements were at once be- 
gun, the undergrowth was removed, 
the surface made smooth and level, 
and streets, avenues, and parks laid 
out. Boulevards appeared along 
the bluffs, and the first cottage was 
erected by Mrs. Elvira S. Loring of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, who se- 
lected a site with view unsurpassed. 
The sparkling waters ebb and flow, 
presenting an ever changing scene, 
the islands adding to its beauty, 
while beyond the Bay at the left, 
Monument Beach stands out against 
a background of trees whose exqui- 


site tints in spring are not less 
beautiful than the brilliancy of 
their autumn foliage, mingled with 
the deep green of the pines. Across 
the Bay, “Gray Gables,” the sum- 
mer home of ex-president Cleve- 
land, may be seen, as well as a 
portion of the proposed route of the 
Cape Cod Canal. 

“Woodbine Cottage,” the summer 
residence of Mr. Simeon Butter- 
field, of Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
was built about the same time, upon 
the spot where once stood the wig- 
wam of an Indian chief. The 
grounds show many varieties of 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. Onset is 
unusually attractive in this respect: 
the charming grounds of Mrs. Helen 
Berry Robinson turn many feet 
from the straight path they would 
otherwise choose,—for who can re- 
sist temptation when it appears in 
the guise of a lily-pond? 

Other cottages followed in swift 
succession, white tents gleamed 
among the trees, and some entered 
into the spirit of the place with such 
heartiness that they constructed 
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wigwams and faced the blue water 
when lying down to rest. 

The names chosen for these sum- 
mer homes were suggestive, many 
turning to history or legend for 
those which would keep in remem- 
brance the long gone braves and 
their beloved: “Sunset,” “Even- 
ing Star,’ “Wamsutta,” “Forest 
Flower,” “Weetamoe,” “Ramona,” 
“Sagamore Cottage,” and “Forest 
Lodge.” The last named is the 
home of Mary, the “Mind Reader,” 


well as more gaudy effects, which 
find a ready sale, people often 
leaving orders for the following sea- 
son. One would give much to read 
the thoughts woven with every 
strand—they must be fine to inspire 
such handiwork. 

Facing Prospect Park, with “Old 
Glory” floating over it, the Wigwam 
greets one and all with the senti- 
ment: 


“Liberty Throughout the World, and 
Freedom To All Races.” 
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PINE TREE INN 


while close beside it is pitched the 
tent of her aged mother, “Aunt” 
Mary Tony, the last survivor of the 
Micmacs, a once powerful tribe of 
Indians who dwelt upon the coast 
of Nova Scotia, where “Aunt Mary” 
still spends her winters, returning 
with the spring to display the work 
of hands that have not lost the 
power to create beauty. Sitting 
just within the tent she weaves 
baskets of the daintiest coloring, as 


Beneath, directly above the en- 
trance, js inscribed: 


“Erected to the Memory of the Red Men 
1894.” 


The Wigwam is located in the 
northern part of the grounds, near 
East River. It is octagonal in 
shape and has a seating capacity of 
more than two hundred people. 
Each morning during the summer 
it is filled with people some of 
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whom come to worship, or to be 
healed by spiritual forces. The 
morning service is wholly for heal- 
ing and seats are reserved for those 
who go for treatment. At this hour, 
healing mediums freely give their 
services and many assert that they 
have been greatly benefited. With 
some healers the work is wholly 
mental, while others use what is 
called the “magnetic touch.” The 
silence is very impressive, and is 
seldom broken except by move- 


THE 


from another, and the listener longs 
for power to translate. Improvised 
poems are often given by a medium 
while under control. Music, both 
vocal and instrumental, forms a 
prominent part of the afternoon 
meetings, a large organ belonging to 
the society. 

The interior of the wigwam pre- 
sents a study, the walls being 
nearly covered with emblems, In- 
dian implements, and portraits of 
both Indians and pale-faces, some 


CASINO 


(Photo by Spring) 


ments of healers and patients. It is 
claimed that Indian controls bring 
wonderful powers for healing be- 
cause when on the physical plane 
they held communion with spiritual 
forces. During the afternoon ser- 
vice tests are given. Sometimes an 
Indian “takes control” of a medium 
and a torrent of musical. liquid 
words comes rushing forth in his 
own tongue, meeting quick response 


of them full length. There you 
will find the dignified coun- 
tenances of Big Mountain, Red 
Jacket, the Seneca, renowned as an 
Indian orator, Gray Eagle, Standing 
Bear, Little Hawk, Massasoit, King 
Philip, with many others whose 
names have been prominent in. the 
history of our country, and the be- 
nign face of William Penn radiating 
peace to the race with whom he so 
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THE TEMPLE 


squarely dealt. 
trait represents the marriage of 
Pocahontas to Rolfe, and another 
her appearance at the English Court 
when she -was christened “The 
Lady Rebecca.” Indians from dif- 
ferent parts of the country have 
freely contributed articles to make 
the Wigwam a genuine memorial 
of their race. There are cruel-look- 
ing war clubs, calumets, bows and 
arrows, blankets, gaily colored 
fabrics, baskets, and many other in- 
teresting curiosities—including In- 
dian dolls; among these is one as 
large aS a pappoose which was 
carved from wood, dressed, and 
strapped upon a board by an aged 
Indian; the doll has reached the 
ripe age of one hundred and ten 
years, yet its beady eyes still shine 
with great brilliancy and it smiles 
as sweetly as when young. There 
are several cabinets of Indian curi- 
osities, including moccasins, head- 
dresses, etc. 


A full-length por-. 
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The building was erected through 
the untiring efforts of the O ni set 
Wigwam Co-Workers, of which 
Mrs. Josephine Stone was president 
until her death in 1894. Mrs. Mary 
C. Weston was elected to fill the va- 
cancy and still serves. The lot on 
which the Wigwam stands was the 
gift of Mrs. Weston, who lavishly 
bestows time, health and money to 
make the society a success. 

The Co-Workers are very patri- 
otic, many of the women being 
members of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, and some of the-men are 
“soldiers mustered out.” Mrs. Wes- 
ton is a member of many societies 
and deeply interested in the work 
involved. She annually arranges 
ftting Memorial exercises and is- 
ses invitations to a large number 
of Corps and Posts. Twenty-eight 
Corps and thirty-two Posts were en- 
tertained one year. Prospect Park 
on such occasions is strewn with 


AUNT MARY, INDIAN BASKET MAKER 
copyright by Burrell & Co.) 
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rugs and gaily. decorated in honor 
of the day, and the exercises are held 
under the trees, while the doors of 
the Wigwam stand hospitably open. 

One of the most interesting build- 
ings in’ Onset is Eagle lodge, on 
Onset Avenue, which was built 
wholly of material with a history. 
Its massive front door once swung 
open to admit George Washington 
aS a guest to a Vermont mansion 
where Lafayette was also a guest, 
and both heroes without doubt 
looked through the tiny panes of 
glass in the windows which were 


from the old-fashioned fireplace, for 
nothing modern was allowed to de- 
stroy the harmony. The house was 
at one time filled with quaint, old 


furniture, much of which has been 
removed, but what remains still 
speaks of olden days. 

The Onset Bay Grove Associa- 
tion prepares an interesting pro- 
gram each year for July and 
August, and able lectures on many 
subjects are enjoyed through their 
efforts, for Spiritualists welcome 
truth in whatever guise it appears. 
Noted mediums also occupy the 


MRS. HELEN BERRY ROBINSON'S LILY POND 


also used, wooden shutters and all, 
in the construction of this new-old 
house. When T. Starr King’s 
Hollis Street Church was re- 
modelled, the original pew doors 
were removed; they now form the 
entire ceiling and panelling in one 
chamber and the ceiling of the entry 
of Eagle Lodge. 
from the “Old County Tavern” can 
be seen in the little bed-room down- 
stairs. The kitchen, with its slant- 
ing roof and time-stained rafters, 


grew cheery under the ruddy flames 


A closet door. 


platform and deliver addresses and 
poems under inspiration. Weather 
permitting, meetings are held in the 
large open-air Auditorium in the 
rear of the building which forms 
headquarters for the Association. 
The audience is_ sheltered only 
by the trees in whose branches 
the squirrels frolic above their 
heads, while the soft call of the 
mother-bird floats down as_ she 
broods her young. When too 
damp in the grove, the Arcade or 
Temple affords shelter. The latter 
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is not always available, as it is used 


for various purposes. Dances are 
held there, travelling “shows,” and 
some lectures, to which admission 
fees are charged. The Temple was 
erected at a cost of ten thousand 
dollars; the decision was rendered 
that as it was not strictly a church, 
it should be taxed for six thousand 
dollars, and it was decided to make 


it a source of income. It has a large 


seating capacity and presents an 
attractive appearance, 

Though Onset is thronged during 
the summer, people coming from 


breeze. At Holmes’ Casino, which 
is the only general news stand, 
some charming views of Onset may 
be found. | 

Near the shore lies picturesque 
Wicket Island, which is a favorite 
and interesting subject for photog- 
raphers, the moonlight views being 
especially beautiful. The Island 
was owned by an Indian named 
Joseph Wicket, who was allowed to 
retain it until his death. It is now 
owned by Professor Ela of Dart- 
mouth College. 

Onset’s natural advantages as a 


POINT INDEPENDENCE 


every state in the Union, ample ac- 
commodations are provided. Cot- 
tagers rent their rooms, there are 
several boarding-houses, and a 
number of good hotels, such as 
Hotels Washburn and Marcy, 
Union Villa,—the only one kept 
open the entire year,—Hotel Onset, 
and Glen Cove, in Onset proper. 
Crossing the bridge to Point Inde- 
pendence, the Pine Tree Inn is 
seen among the pines on the right. 
The prevailing winds are southwest 


and these hotels get the direct Bay 
summer resort are unusual. The 
Bay has,a sloping, sandy bottom, 
and the water is several degrees 
warmer than that of the ocean, 
making bathing a delight. Blue- 
fish, tautog, scup, and other salt 
water fish are plentiful, and clams, 
quahaugs, scallops, lobsters and 
oysters also abound, though oysters 
are controlled by grants. The Bay 
is filled with boats of every descrtp- 
tion and forms a continual scene of 
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animation and charm. There is an 
excursion steamer called the “Gen- 
evieve,’ which has been a much 
appreciated feature of Onset for 
years, taking excursion parties to 
many points of interest. 

Those who seek renewed health 
can find, regardless of creed, no 
better place than Onset for a sum- 
mer vacation, for the air is life- 
giving, being impregnated with the 
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healing balm of the pine forests of 
Plymouth. 

If the natural advantages do not 
attract; if both its Indian associa- 
tions, and the-presence of the zeal- 
ous body of religionists, who have 
brought it so vividly into public ken, 
fail to interest, then go and hunt 
for Captain Kidd’s hidden treasure, 
—’tis said that a part is buried on 
Onset Island, which lies beyond 
Wicket. 


': Boston Nursery for Blind Babies 


By Bertua M. Snow, SUPERINTENDENT 


66 OW did you happen to 
think of it?” “What is 
the object of the nursery?” 

“Are there many blind babies?” 
These are the three questions 
among the many asked me which I 
am most frequently called upon to 
answer. I happened to think of it 
because for three years I was a 
teacher in a kindergarten for the 
blind in Hartford, Connecticut, 
which had a nursery department in 
connection; and the distress and 
helplessness of the little ones so 
appealed to me that I felt called to 
return to my native city and do 
something for the babies there who 
were suffering from a similar afflic- 
tion. 

The object of the nursery, or 
rather objects, for there are several 
of equal importance, is to get the 
babies first of all into good condi- 
tion physically, then, either by oper- 
ation or dieting, to try to restore 
normal, or partial vision whenever 
it is possible; and when this cannot 
be done, to so train them that they 
shall become self-reliant and alert, 
and gradually learn how to make 


the most of those two faculties 
which must be made to take the 
place of sight—touch and hearing. 
Sight is the main channel through 
which impressions are received, and 
the progress and development of 
the seeing baby is in proportion to 
its powers of observation. De- 
prived of this source of information 
concerning his or her surroundings, 
it is quite natural that the faculties 
of the blind baby should in a large 
measure lie semi-dormant unless 
stimulated and forced into action by 
outside influences. Thus it is that 
in a great many cases by the time 
the blind child is of school age, five 
years old in Massachusetts, it is 
mentally, as well as physically de- 
fective. It was to prevent this ter- 
rible combination of mental and 
physical blindness that the nursery 
was brought into existence. 

As to the number of blind babies, 
I am very happy to say that com- 
paratively speaking, it is not large, 
and yet is much larger than those 
not acquainted with the facts would 
suppose. When I came to Boston 
about five years ago, aud announced 
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my intention of establishing a nurs- 
ery where sightless infants might 
be properly cared for, the public 
gravely doubted the necessity for 
such an institution: “I never saw 
or heard of a blind baby” was the 
declaration that greeted me on all 
sides. I saw that the first thing to 
be done was to produce evidence 
that what I proposed actually 
needed to be done; and with this 


copied the names and addresses of 
nearly forty children who had been 
discharged from the hospital with 
destroyed, or defective vision. | 
next visited the various other hos- 
pitals and dispensaries in the city 
having eye departments, and all the 
superintendents and head _ oph- 
thalmic surgeons were unanimous 
in their approval of my plan. 

Long before I had gone over the 
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end in view, I called upon Dr. Farar 
Cobb, superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, laid my plans before him, 
and gained not only his sympathy, 
but his hearty cooperation as well. 
The eye records were placed at my 
disposal, with a list of diseases and 
terms designating total or partial 
blindness, and from these records I 


records of these institutions, my 
list numbered between sixty and 
seventy eligible cases, all children 
under five years of age. Armed 
with this list, I next began the work 
of investigating the individual cases; 
of calling upon the children and 
ascertaining what their home sur- 
roundings were. With few excep- 
tions, the addresses I had led me 
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into what we call the “slums.” 
Down into damp, dingy basements 
where a ray of sunshine never 
found its way; and up flight after 
flight of narrow rickety stairs and 
through dark hallways reeking with 
foul odors I went; knocking at 
every tenement door and making 
known my errand. If the people 
chanced to be French or German I 
could easily make myself under- 
stood, but when, as was so often the 
case, they were Italian, Russian, 
Hebrew, or Polish, I was forced to 
search through the house, sometimes 
through the entire street, for some 
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one who could speak English, and 
act as my interpreter. In many in- 
stances weeping mothers told me 
that the little one I sought had 
died soon after its dismissal from 
the hospital, and in many others, the 
families had moved, leaving no 
clue to their whereabouts; so that 
the number of children actually 
found was small compared with the 
number of names on my list, but it 
was amply sufficient to warrant the 
establishment of a nursery. With 
the names of nine blind babies, 
ranging from two weeks to four 
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years old, and all of whom were in 
homes of extreme poverty often 
coupled with intemperance, and suf- 
fering for the want of life’s com- 
monest necessities, I put an appeal 
for money and a brief account of 
what I had done and what I pro- 
posed to do into the “Boston Tran- 
script” and a little later into all the 
leading Boston papers. There is 
nothing that appeals to the hearts 
of well-balanced men and women 
more strongly than little children and 
when they are friendless, neglected, 
suffering, or afflicted, then is the 
strength of their appeal increased 
tenfold. Boston people are famed 
for their generous giving, and so 
promptly and liberally did they 
justify their reputation that in less 
than three months more than enough 
money to guarantee the running ex- 
penses for a year had been sub- 
scribed. 

On the first day of January, 1900, 
in a shabby, unpretending house in 
the Roxbury district, the work of 
rescuing and reclaiming blind babies 
was fairly begun. Compared with 
the pomp and ceremony with 
which many far less important 
undertakings are inaugurated, our 
beginning was as shabby and unpre- 
tending as the house in which it 
took place. For a month previous 
to our opening, we had been busy 
cleaning, papering, painting, and 
putting the house in a thoroughly 
sanitary condition. An appeal for 
cast-off furniture, dishes, bedding 
and all the various household neces- 
sities had been circulated, and again 
the response was as prompt and 
liberal as it had been to our appeal 
for money. One lady contributed 
three little white beds, each fur- 
nished with a hair mattress, a rub- 
ber sheet, one dozen crib sheets, a 
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a toy shop at Christmas 
time. When the open- 
ing day came, every- 
thing was in readiness, 
the house was clean and 
well furnished, the night 
and day nurseries, 
though not luxurious, 
lacked nothing that 
could make babyhood 
comfortable and happy; 
and the best of it all 
was, not a cent of our 
precious money had 
been spent; everything 
had been donated. 
The first inmate to 
arrive was a little col- 
ored boy, two years and 
ahalf old. He had been 
found tied into a chair 
in .a basement kitchen. 
His mother was obliged 
to go out to work by 
the day to support her- 
self and children, so she 
tied the little blind fel- 
low into a chair that he 
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pair of blankets and two white 
spreads, as a thank-offering because 
her own three children were blest 
with perfect sight. Another kind 
friend fitted up the day nursery with 
rocking-horses, baby-tenders and all 
sorts of toys—that is, all sorts that 
make a noise, for blind children nat- 
urally are not attracted by dolls, 
picture books or any of the bright- 
colored toys that appeal to sight 
only; so we had requested our friend 
to send bells, rattles, horns, drums, 
clappers,—in short anything that 
made a noise of any sort, and she 
complied with our request so gener- 
ously that the day nursery resembled 


might not run against 
things and get hurt. She told me that 
she gave him some bread and butter 
and coffee in the morning before 
she went to work, and that she 
aways left plenty of doughnuts on 
the table near him so he could put 
out his hand and find them when he 
was hungry. Unable to move 
about, and with no one to attend 
to his needs, the little fellow sat 
tied into his chair alone day after 
day and week after week; with 
nothing to occupy his time or atten- 
tion, nothing to. eat but baker’s 
bread and baker’s doughnuts, and 
nothing to breathe but the foulest 
of foul air. When I found him he 
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was trying to amuse himself by 
shaking his bony little fingers be- 
fore his disfigured sightless eyes, 
and singing, in a thin, quivering 
baby voice, snatches of the popular 
melodies of the street. His legs and 
arms were like pipe stems, and 
starvation and neglect were written 
in big letters all over his emaciated 
body. 

It may be well to explain just here 
that the habit of shaking the hands 
before the eyes is one that is com- 
mon to nearly all blind children, 
even to those who have not the 
faintest perception of light. It is 
not therefore in all cases because 
they see the shadow produced by 
the motion of the hand; but rather 
because they feel upon their sensi- 
tive little faces the vibrations in the 
air currents. When we took this 
little fellow in, it was not with the 
least hope of restoring either health 
or sight; we knew it was too late 
for that; nature had been too long 
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and too grievously outraged, and 
consumption had set in, making it 
only a question of time for him. We 
took him in simply for humanity’s 
sake, to try to bring a bit of comfort 
and sunshine into the last few 
months of his pitiful apology for 
existence. Strange to say his mind 
was not impaired, and his aptitude 
in catching on to things, coupled 
with his sweet, patient disposition 
soon endeared him to us all. We 
never tried to do anything in the 
way of teaching him even the 
simplest elementals of daily living, 
such as walking, feeding, and dress- 
ing himself, we just let him enjoy 
himself in his own way. So day 
after day he sat in his favorite little 
rocking-chair and amused himself 
by singing in his plaintive voice bits 
of melodies characteristic of his race, 
such as “I’s mammy’s li’le Alabama 
coon,” “Go to sleep, ma hunny,” 
and several others that he had some- 
how picked up. He finally grew 
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too weak to sit up or sing any more, 
and then we sat beside his crib and 
told him stories whenever a spare 
moment could be found. Early in 
the autumn he died, and though we 
missed the patient little sufferer, 
we were glad to have him go where 
we knew he would have another 
chance, and a fair start. 

If the nursery had done no more 
than to bring a few months of com- 
fort and happiness into this dwarfed 
and barren little life, I should feel 
that in no small measure had it 
justified its excuse for being, but it 
has done more, oh so much more 
than this. In the four years of its 
existence it has sheltered more than 
sixty helpless little unfortunates, 
many of whom were found in a con- 
dition similar to that of the colored 
baby. Some of them had even been 
abandoned by fathers and mothers 
when it was discovered that they 
were blind, and would have had no 


other shelter save the state or city 


almshouse, had not the nursery 
stood with open arms waiting to re- 
ceive them. If it were possible to 
relate all my varied experiences in 
my search for blind babies, I am 
confident that the most skeptical 
could be convinced of the crying 
need of such an institution, not only 
in Boston, but in every large city 
where there are great masses of 
ignorant people crowded together 
in unsanitary, unventilated and 
practically unlighted tenements. 
Surely no human heart could 
turn away deaf to the weak wail of 
a nine months’ old baby who, judg- 
ing from its vermin-covered, sore- 
eaten body, had seldom if ever been 
washed, and who tipped the scales 
at barely four pounds, indicating 
that it had seldom been fed; or 
from the piteous moans of a little 


girl of four who has always lain on 
her back in a cradle with her legs 
tied up in a position where she could 
play with her toes, to amuse herself 
day after day, while her mother was 
out washing or scrubbing, until now 
the bones of the legs are badly de- 
formed and the muscles so con- 
tracted that she is unable to place 
her legs in a normal position. These 
and many similar cases are often 
brought to our attention, and yet 
withal, our work has its bright side, 
and that side is just as bright as the 
dark side is dark. 

A little more than one-fourth of 
the children for whom we have 
cared at one time or another have 
been given normal or partial sight 
through surgical operations, or by 
careful and constant treatment of 
the eyes. It is safe to say that in 
these cases the children without ex- 
ception would have grown up 
nearly, if not totally blind. It is 
probable that the sight of a much 
larger number might have been im- 
proved could we have reached them 
in early babyhood, but when we 
find them three and four years old, 
as is often the case, it is usually too 
late to help them. 

The little house in which we be- 
gan our work soon proved inade- 
quate for the demands made upon 
it, and after the first year was over, 
we moved into larger quarters. The 
present nursery is delightfully situ- 
ated on a hill where there is always 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine, It 
is a big, old-fashioned house with 
light, spacious rooms and it would 
be hard to find a place more suited 
to our requirements.. Since this 
change, the work has slowly but 
steadily grown, until now we are 
caring for twenty little ones. Owing 
to the limited means at our disposal, 
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our progress has necessarily been 
slow; we have made it a rule never 
to undertake more than we saw our 
way clear to accomplish. As time 
goes on our circle of friends and 
helpers grows larger, and | earn- 
estly hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when we shall be able to branch 
out into a wider sphere of action. 

All over New England, hidden 
away in obscure towns and villages 
as well as in the dismal tenements 
of our great cities, are scores of 
‘these unfortunate children whose 
parents are either too poor, too 
ignorant, or too indifferent to see 
to it that their eyes receive proper 
attention. Not infrequently I come 
across children in the heart of the 
city, hardly more than a stone’s 
throw from some hospital or dis- 
pensary, whose parents have allowed 
them gradually to become blind 
without ever having taken the 
trouble to find out whether it might 
not be prevented. As soon as our 
Means permit, we shall employ 
some one whose especial business it 
shall be to travel over New Eng- 
land searching diligently for blind 
babies. With a few exceptions, the 
parents are always willing to let 
their children come to us when they 
are made to understand that we 
may be able to do them good. 

To carry on our work in this way 
would mean a rapid growth, and a 
still more rapid increase in the run- 
ning expenses, but th> amount of 
suffering we shotild be in a position 
to alleviate, and the ultimate benefit 
to the community at large which 
would result from the prevention of 
blindness are incalculable. With 
this broader field of labor in view, 
a blind babies’ aid society has been 
Organized, the membership fee of 
which is one dollar a year. Already 
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many friends in Massachusetts and 
some of the neighboring states have 
expressed their sympathy with our 
efforts by becoming members of this 
society ; and it is hoped and believed 
that many more will be glad of an 
opportunity to assist in such a work 
when once it is presented to them. 
Membership fees in this aid society 
should be sent to the treasurer of 
the nursery, Miss Isabel Greeley, 
175 Winthrop Road, Brookline; 
they will be promptly and great- 
fully acknowledged. 

Though lack of money has pre- 
vented our reaching out as far as 
we should have liked to do, still we 
have not turned a deaf ear to a few 
appeals of blind babies in other 
states. Vermont is represented by 
an unusually beautiful little girl not 
quite three years old, who was 
rescued from an epileptic mother, 
and a drunken father, and placed 
under our protection. We also have 
a bright little girl of four from 
Maine, who displays marked musi- 
cal ability, and a little girl of the 
same age from New Hampshire, 
whose sight we hope to restore in 
time. The children remain in the 
nursery until they are five years of 
age, and then they go to the Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind, which is a 
branch of the well known Perkins 
Institution, but with which we have 
no connection. 

Last September we sent our first 
little graduate to the kindergarten. 
He came to us a baby of a year old, 
and remained with us for four years, 
and it is most gratifying to learn 
from his teachers that they have 
never before had a child of his age 
come to them so well prepared to 
begin school life. ‘Though the little 
fellow could see hardly more than 
the light, he was very self-reliant 
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and fearless, and made his way 
about the nursery grounds with pre- 
cision and accuracy. It is not 
unusual, I am told, for children of 
nine or ten to be brought to the 
kindergarten who can scarcely walk, 
and have no idea of feeding or 
dressing themselves. The little boy 
whom we sent to them could do all 
these things exactly as well as a 
seeing child of his age, and much 
better than many seeing children 
two and three years his_ senior. 
Next fall we expect to transfer three 
children to the kindergarten, and 
they will all go from us as well de- 
veloped and prepared to enter upon 
school life as was their little prede- 
cessor. 

There is one other question which 
perhaps I am as frequently called 
upon to answer as the three I have 
stated above, and that is: “Are the 
babies born blind?’ No, they are 
not, and that is the saddest part of 
it all. The blindness of these un- 
fortunate children is, in a very large 
percentage of cases, the result of 
immoral living on the part of their 
parents. A few days after birth the 
eyes become swollen and inflamed, 
and discharge profusely. If they 
could have immediate attention by 
men skilled in. the treatment of the 
eyes, they could in nine cases out of 
ten be saved, but they do not have 
such attention. In many of the 
cases that come within my experi- 
ence, the families are too poor to 
employ a physician, so a midwife is 
employed instead, and sometimes it 
is only a friend or neighbor who 
comes in to help. When it is 
noticed that the baby’s eyes are 
sore, all sorts of home remedies are 
applied with the expectation that 
to-morrow they will be better; but 


to-morrow finds them much worse, 
and after trying in vain to heal 
them, the child is finally taken to 
some hospital, but by that time, it 
is too late. In many cases where 
a physician is employed it often 
happens that he makes only one 
visit and so is not responsible for 
what occurs after the baby is born. 
There is still, however, a number of 
cases in which the family physi- 
cian has attempted to treat the eyes, 
and in each case, so far as I know, 
it has resulted most disastrously. 
A bill has been introduced into the 
Massachusetts legislature requiring 
all physicians, midwives, or whoso- 
ever shall act in that capacity, to 
report to the board of health, select- 
men, or town authorities any case 
of unnatural discharge from the 
eyes, or any redness or swelling, 
within forty-eight hours after birth, 
under penalty of a fine if they 
neglect to do so. Inasmuch as 
the disease which causes blindness 
is of an extremely contagious char- 
acter, such a law would not only 
save many lives from comparative 
ruin, but prove a_ safeguard for 
other members of the family and 
the community at large. Several 
states already have such a law, and 
all the others should make haste to 
enact a similar one. The sins of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children, we are told; but it is not 
humane to stand by and allow the 
irfnocent to suffer for the guilty 
when we have it in our power to 
prevent it. We can, in a measure 
at least, see to it that helpless in- 
fants are given a fair chance and 
not forced into a seriously handi- 
capped life for the want of proper 
medical or surgical attention. 


The Daughter of the Stars 


By W. LEVETTE WILSON 


$67 T’S a dream, an_ iridescent 
dream!” declared Thornton, 
as he finished the profile of 
the day’s survey; “but I suppose 
even syndicates have them some- 
times.” 

“What is?’ asked Harford, the 
chief engineer. 

“This scheme of running a rail- 
road up the Andes,” replied Thorn- 
ton, scornfully 

“Um-m-m, maybe it is,” Harford 
admitted; “but if it hadn’t been for 
the dreamers, this ragged strip of 


land wouldn’t have been known to’ 


the world.” 


“Of course not,’ agreed Thorn- 


ton, as he packed away his instru- 
ments and records, “but those old 
Piruas or Quichas or Incas or what- 
ever they were, would have been 
here, and from all accounts they 
had a civilization that ours has 
no reason to sneer at. Hello! Here 
comes Moreland. I wonder where 
he’s been all day.” 

“Umph!” snorted Harford. “Tak- 
ing long chances on getting lost, 
as usual, I suppose. I'll bet I never 
take a crank on this kind of an ex- 
pedition again.” 

Moreland was a crank of the 
scientific variety. With a Win- 
chester under his arm, a geologist’s 
hammer in his belt and a specimen 
bag over his shoulder, he wandered 
far ahead of the surveyors, or lagged 
far behind, in a manner that kept 
Harford uneasy all the time. 

“Find anything to-day?” asked 
Harford. 


“I think I did,” replied Moreland, 
in the conservative manner of the 
scientist. 

“Snakes, bugs or gold?” asked 
Thornton. 

“Neither.” 

“What, then?” 

“Stone.” 

“Stone? What the— Did you 
bring back a specimen of it?” 

“No; I didn’t want to break it.” 

“Valuable, eh?” suggested Har- 
ford. “Jade, jasper, onyx—” 

“Fossil,” interrupted Moreland, 
laconically. 

“H’m!” grunted Harford. He 
had lost interest. 

Thornton was younger, however, 
and with more’ curiosity—even 
about fossils. 

“What sort of a fossil was it?” he 
asked. 

“A woman, I think.” 

“What!” exclaimed the two en- 
gineers, in chorus. 

“I’m not quite certain whether it 
is a woman or a man,” Moreland 
went on. “I didn’t want to stay 
away from the camp after dark, so 
I didn’t make a careful examina- 
tion; but I’m going back to-morrow 
to investigate further.” 

“Where is it?” asked Thornton, 
excitedly. 

“Back in the mountains a little 
way. There’s a cave with a flight 
of steps cut in the stone leading up 
to it, and inside is a kind of altar 
on which the figure lies.” 

“Some remains of your old 
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friends the Piruas, Thornton, eh?” 
suggested Harford. 

“Something of that kind, I 
think,” said Moreland. “Suppose 
we all go take a look at it to- 
morrow.” 


The harvest was over, and on the 
terraced mountain side, the long 
stretches of maize no longer rustled 
in the breeze. Nature had dealt 
unstintedly with the season of grow- 
ing, and plenty rewarded the labors 
of the people. So it was with joy- 
ful and grateful hearts that they 
prepared to celebrate the festival of 
the new year, Yntip Raymi. Then 
Uillac Umu would bless the stores, 
and the formal offerings to the sun 
for its beneficence would be made. 

The tropic moon slowly climbed 
the star-studded heavens with a 
radiance that lit the heavy stone 
houses and the huts to a silver grey, 


and bleached the palm-thatched 


roofs to a bluish white. The 
Temple, standing in the centre of 
the city, surrounded by its broad 
plaza, shone almost pure white as 
it towered over the other buildings. 

From one of the larger houses 
not far from the Temple, came a 
young woman, wearing the blue 
hair-band of a maiden of noble 
birth. Crossing the yarden quickly, 
she passed through a small gateway 
in the wall, and ran lightly down 
the roadway, keeping well within 
the shadow. As she approached the 
plaza, she paused a moment, then 
moved quickly across the _ un- 
shadowed stretch to the great stone 
basin fed by a mountain stream, 
where man or llama could always 
find cool, fresh water. Here under 
the shadow of the trees she stopped 
and looked about her. 

“Sinchi!” she called, in a tone 
that was little more than a whisper. 


“Ov'lo, my loved one!” responded 
a deep, i w voice, as she was lifted 
in a pair ot trong arms and held 
close to a breast which seemed to 
her a place where she could ever 
rest in happiness. “You come at 
last, little sweetheart! I have 
waited, waited so long!” 

“But it is only now time, im- 
patient one! The shadow of the 
peak has just touched the palace. 
Then was I to come, and—here am 

“But the shadow moved so 
slowly,” he complained, after an- 
other kiss. “And I feared—” 

“Sinchi feared?” she laughed joy- 
ously. “Sinchi, whom the warriors 
say knows no fear? Why, where 
was your macana, the big, heavy 
war-club ?” 

“Ah, Ocllo, my little one, the fear 
I felt cannot be beaten off with the 
macana. It was in my heart, and— 
Did I not see Apu Panaca, the high 
priest, move with his escort to your 
home to-day? He is sometimes set 
to do strange duties by the king.” 

“Then you would not have me one 
of the Vestals of the Sun, faithless 
one?” 

“No, I would not have you—” he 
checked himself and drew in his 
breath suddenly. “I would only 
have you for my own little spouse,” 
he added. “But, tell me, why came 
Apu Panaca?” 

“T am to read the future,” she 
boasted, with coquettish import- 
ance. 

“The future?” 

“Aye, the future, faithless one. 
There is need for the king and the 
wise men to know what is to come, 
that they may protect the people. 
I am to tell them.” 

“But how can you—?” 

“Sit here with me on this stone 
bench while I tell you. When Apu 
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Panaca told my father I was to 
read the future, if the gods so 
willed, he bowed his head to his 
knee, for it was a great honor. He 
understood, because he had seen it 
many moons ago—before you and I 
were. 

“Then a couch with fine drapery 
of white wool was prepared in the 
worship chamber, and I lay down 
and closed my eyes as Apu Panaca 
raised his hands above me. And I 
slept, and knew nothing until I 
awoke with my mother and father 
standing by me, and Apu Panaca 
invoking the sun at the western 
door.” 

“And your fathen and mother 
were with you all the time?” 

“Yes, dear one.” 

“Tell me more,” he said, with a 
sigh of relief. 

“They tell me that while I slept, 
Apu Panaca asked questions, and I 
made answer and spoke of many 
things outside the circle of my 
knowledge. Is it not wonderful?” 

“Yes, my little one, wonderful, 
indeed. And did you speak of the 
future?” 

“They say not, but that I prom- 
ised to speak at Yntip Raymi in the 
sacred cave.” 

“And till then?” 

“Till then? Why, nothing, ex- 
cept that I love you, and—” 

He caught her in his arms and 
held her close to him. For a long 
time they were silent; then she re- 
leased herself tenderly. 

“See!” she exclaimed, softly. 
“The shadow of the peak covers all 
of the Palace, and I must go.” 

Sinchi went about his duties at 
the Palace the next day with a 
heavy heart. In spite of Ocllo’s 
pride in the honor that had come to 
her, he could not repress a feeling 
of apprehension. It seemed to him 


that the hand of Fate was on his 
love. When the sun was low, and 
he was free to leave the Palace for 
a time, he sought the shelter of the 
palms around the great basin where 
he had last seen her. It was as near 
as he could get to her until after— 
He almost shuddered as he thought 
of what might be after. For he had 
learned that when Ocllo slept at the 
will of Apu Panaca, she woke only 
at his command. To no other voice 
could she respond. Only the high 
priest, and—suppose he should fail! 

From every part of the realm 
came the people in their brightest 
holiday attire to welcome the new 
year at the festival of Yntip Raymi. 
The streets and squares were filled 
with warriors, priests, soothsayers, 
state officials from afar, traders, 
tillers of the soil and all who made 
up the population. When the sun 
rose on the day of celebration, his 
first beams were greeted with a blast 
from a shell trumpet by a priest on 
top of the Temple; and the people, 
kneeling before the canopas in their 
homes, poured out their thanks for 
past blessings and their hopes for 
the future. Then the night’s fast 
was broken, and all prepared for 
the day’s pageant—the few to robe 
themselves to take part, the many 
to occupy vantage points to look 
on. When the rising sun had with- 
drawn the shadow of the peak en- 
tirely from the Temple, the great 
golden gong, heard on no other 
occasion, sounded the signal for the 
procession. 

Quickly out of the streets radia- 
ting from the plaza, marched the 
different bands of warriors mar- 
shaled by their chiefs. As they 
formed in the broad, open space be- 
tween the Temple and the Palace, 
the general, wearing on his head 
the yellow Iantu of his office and 
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accompanied by his arms-bearers, 
took his place at their head. Again 
the golden gong sounded, and the 
great doors of the Palace, through 
which only the king might pass, 
swung open. A _ shout went up 
from the people as he appeared 
in the portal with the red fringe of 
royalty bound around his forehead, 
the graven golden disk hanging on 
his breast, and wearing his state 
dress, a long yellow robe of fine 
wool, crusted with golden orna- 
ments and embroidered with gold 
thread. Immediately from the 
smaller doors on each side of the 
great portal, moved his personal 
guards, the chosen few from the 
flower of the army. Surrounding 
him at a measured distance, and 
carrying their war clubs over their 
shoulders, they moved to the centre 


of the plaza. 


Uillac Umu, the supreme priest, 
and Apu Panaca passed irom the 
Temple to the open space in front 
of the assemblage and stood wait- 
ing. 

Then down the street was heard 
the singing of women. The crowds 
strained forward as much as they 
dared, and watched eagerly the ad- 
vance of Ocllo and her escort of 
Vestals of the Temple. Twenty of 
them formed a circle around her, 
and, singing a sweetly monotonous 
chant, moved toward the plaza, 
strewing flowers from brilliantly 
dyed baskets as they went. In the 
centre of the circle walked Ocllo, 
dressed in a long, loose robe of pure 
white, and wearing no color except 
the blue hair-band of her birth. The 
rose was gone from her cheeks and 
her eyes were downcast. She 
seemed as one walking in a dream. 

As they reached the plaza, the 
ceep note of the gong was heard 
ugain, and the two priests moved 


forward at the head of the proces- 
sion toward Tampu Tocco, the 
sacred cave, passing between lines 
of warriors on each side of the road. 
Ocllo and her vestals followed 
closely, and then, at the prescribed 
distance came the king and his 
guards, followed by the priests and 
the people in order of rank. Silently, 
except for the chanting of the Ves- 
tals, the pageant passed in solemn 
grandeur toward the place where 
Ocllo was to speak of the future. 

As they approached the flight of 
steps cut in the stone of the moun- 
tain side, which led up to the cave, 
the chant of the Vestals grew 
louder and their walk quickened to 
a gliding dance, by which they sinu- 
ously circled around their charge as 
they moved forward. At the foot 
of the steps all halted except Apu 
Panaca, who led on, with the sing- 
ing Vestals and Ocllo, followed by 
the king and the two finest mem- 
bers of his guard. One of these was 
Sinchi. 

Slowly up the steps they moved 
to the measure of the vestals’ cho- 
rus, until they stood on the rock- 
faced platform in front of the broad 
entrance of the cave. Then the 
king turned and raised his hand, and 
a mighty shout went up from the 
multitude below. 

“May the sun shine on the king 
forever, and the gods grant his de- 
sires!” 

Again the royal gesture was 
given, and silence fell on the people. 

Fifty paces back in the cave, 
stood the onyx altar carved with the 
figure of the great god, Illa Ticsi, 
holding in its four hands the sacred 
sceptres, each terminating in a con- 
dor’s head. Over the top of the 
altar was spread a fine white cloth, 
edged with the dyed feathers of the 
macaw and falcon. Toward th':, 
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moved Ocllo, followed by the priest, 
the Vestals ranging themselves 
along each side of the cave as she 
passed. On each side of the en- 
trance stood the king’s guards, and 
in the centre, where all could see, 
stood the king. No word was 
spoken, and all stood like statues in 
their places—all except Sinchi, 
whose chest heaved and whose eyes 
rolled in his excitement and appre- 
hension, It was more than sooth- 
saying to him—his heart was being 
laid on that altar. Ocllo was to 
sleep, but suppose she should not 
wake again! 

When Ocllo had silently lain 
down on the altar, the priest moved 
his hands slowly over her head 
while he continued singing in a low, 
crooning voice the chant of the Ves- 
tals. Ocllo’s eyes closed and her 
breathing became slow and deep. 
The priest’s voice dropped lower 
and lower until it was lost in a 
whisper. Then he lowered his 
hands slowly to his sides. 

“Sleep you, O Daughter of the 
Stars?” he asked, softly. 

Ocllo’s eyes opened, but they 
showed no sign of vision. 

“I sleep,” she answered in a 
voice, low but clear. Sinchi 
trembled as he heard it. 

Apu Panaca turned to the king 
and bowed low; and as the king 
moved toward him the priest pros- 
trated himself on the floor of the 
cave. 

“Son of the Sun,” he said, rever- 
ently, “the Daughter of the Stars 
waits your questions.” 

“Tt is well,” said the king. Con- 
fident of himself, his face showed no 
sign of perturbation as he was 
about to lift the veil of the future. 

“Tell the Sun and the Stars my 
homage is theirs,” he commanded. 

“I can only answer your ques- 


-behind their ruler. 
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tions,” replied the sleeping girl. 

The king frowned slightly. 

“Let it be so,” he said. “Will 
my reign be of many suns?” 

“I cannot tell when the end will 
come.” 

“Will it be of peace and plenty?” 

“No.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. 
the tribes is to come?” 

“No.” 

He took a step forward, but 
checked himself. 

“Pestilence and famine?” 

“Yes, and—” she paused. 

“And?” 

“And strangers.” 

“Strangers?” The frown was 
again visible. “Strangers whence?” 

“From far over the sea. Pale 
strangers in large boats, with arms 
that we know not of, and beasts of 
burden that we have never seen.” 

“Come they in peace or in war?” 

“They—” Again the voice of the 
girl hesitated. 

“Speak!” commanded the king, 
fiercely. 

“They come for conquest.” 

“T will fling them from the moun- 
tains into the sea!” he shouted, with 
a scowl of rage. 

“They will succeed, and will rule 
our people, who will be forced to 
give way before them until there is 
none left to bear our names or re- 
cite our traditions.” 

The voice was calm and even, as 
if the speaker had no interest in 
the calamities she was predicting. 
During the awful prophecy, the 
king moved closer; and even the 
Vestals, under the strange spell, 
crowded forward from their places. 
The two guards had followed close 
Apu Panaca, 
crumpled with fear, crouched against 
the base of the altar. 

“And what,” demanded the king, 


“War with 
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in a voice that shook with anger, 
“will be my fate?” 

“Your treasure will be taken from 
you,” the sleeping girl went on, 
calmly, “your family will be scat- 
tered and you will lie in prison until 
Death’s messenger touches you.” 

“The curse of a rainless sun be 
upon you!” shouted the king, as he 
sprang forward, and swung his 
bronze ax over the motionless, un- 
flinching white-robed figure on the 
altar. 

But the ax did not descend on its 
victim. The king’s raised arm was 
gripped and twisted with a power 
that made him drop the weapon. 
Sinchi had stepped in between Ocllo 
and death, and—had invited his 
own doom. 

“Dog!” shrieked the king, as he 
tried to tear himself loose. “Down 
on your face! Dare such as you 
lay your hands on me! Down 
on your face that I may stamp on 
your neck!” | 

“The men of my tribe neither 
murder women nor allow them to be 
murdered,” hotly replied Sinchi, as 
he threw the king from him in angry 
disgust. 

“Seize him!” shouted the king, as 
he started toward the mouth of the 
cave. 

The other guard made a motion 
toward Sinchi, but the terrible glare 
in the lover’s eyes and his threaten- 
ingly raised club made his fellow 
draw back. 

“Aye, seize me!” returned Sinchi, 
in tones high with defiance. “Seize 
me, but you will pay the penaity! 
My life is his who can take it! It 
is nothing to me for there is none 
who can wake her now!” And he 
pointed to the motionless figure of 
the priest lying in a pool of blood 
that gushed from a wound in his 


neck, where the king’s falling ax 
had struck him. He was dead. 

“There is none to wake her now!” 
repeated Sinchi, with a half sob that 
almost overcame his defiance, as he 
followed the king to the mouth of 
the cave. “She will sleep forever, 
and so shall I!” 

The Vestals had run down the 
steps into the crowd, which was 
surging below with the exciting 
knowledge of what had happened 
just beginning to spread through it. 

“Seize him!” roared the king 
again, “Up, and seize him!” 

“Come, seize me!” shouted Sinchi, 
in despair that knows no fear. “Pay 
the price of blood, and seize me!” 
He swung his heavy club menacingly 
toward the guards who had started 
up the steps. “The gods have 
smiled on Ocllo, and have taken her 
to her long home. There she will 
wait me. Come, seize me! that you 
may pay the price you owe me be- 
fore I go to her. Quick, for the gods 
beckon me! I can see their shining 
faces and their temples of glory. 
What you call death is only freedom 
for me to go to Ocllo! Come!” 

Sinchi’s tones had become wild 
with his increasing despair, and his 
eyes rolled with the frenzy of his 
rage against the world for the sleep 
of Ocllo. 

A dozen guards sprang up the 
steps, brave warriors whose loyalty 
to their ruler was greater than their 
fear pf death. Sinchi must surely 
have fallen at their hands. 

“Peace!” called a deep voice. It 
was Uillac Umu, the supreme priest, 
who spoke. 

The men on the steps paused, for 
it was seldom that this holy man’s 
voice was heard, except ceremo- 
nially, in public, and when he spok-, 
even the king must listen. 
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“Peace! He is mad!” 

The guards on the steps shrank 
involuntarily; the crowd pressed 
back with a surge, and even the 
king looked up in apprehension. 
For those who were mad had been 
touched by the gods, and none 
might harm them. 

“Mad?” Sinchi’s despairing cry 
broke the momentary silence. “Yes, 
mad, but not so mad that I cannot 
give and take death. Seize me, ye 
who would, and feel the weight of 
my macana!” 

“To the Temple!” shouted the 
king. “The cave is cursed!” 

The crowd rushed down the road, 
forgetful of all dignity and prece- 
dence in its terror, except that the 
king’s faithful guard kept him sur- 
rounded and protected him from 
the crush. 

Sinchi, with a bitter laugh 
watched them fly, Then he turned 
and went back into the cave. 

“Ocllo!” he exclaimed, in a low, 
eager voice, as he leaned over the 
motionless girl. 

She gave no sign. 

“Ocllo, my little one, awake! It 
is I, Sinchi. All the others have 
gone.” 

He spoke in a louder tone, but 
still the girl slept. Her breathing 
was so light as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. 

“Oh, my little sweetheart, open 
your eyes to me once more!” 

It was the wail of despair, the cry 
of a man who feels that the inevi- 
table has come, and that he is help- 
less. 

He stooped down and kissed her 
lips. They were warm with life 
but there was no answering pres- 
sure to his caress. He straightened 


up and drew his hand across his 
eyes. 

“The gods have taken her,” he 
said, slowly, choking with tears: 
“let them take me, too.” 

Then he kneeled down by the 
altar, and laid bare his soul. There 
was none now left to waken her, and, 
unless the gods relented, she must 
sleep forever. Until the gods took 
him, too, he would watch by his 
loved one, and wait. He rose from 
the altar, and taking the body of 
Apu Panaca, threw it down the 
steps. 

None of the people ever mounted 
those steps again. From day to 
day, Sinchi prayed before the altar 
and kissed the lips which became 
cold and stiff, but seemed to him to 
change in no other way. From the 
mountain afar, the people watched 
the madman as he wandered about 
the heights near the cave. Their 
children’s children knew him as a 
stooped, haggard, feeble, old man, 
of whom strange tales were told, 
and whose very name was enough 
to frighten the little ones. Finally 
he was seen no more, but the curse 
of the cave was never forgotten, and 
none ever went near the place. 

But the gods never relented, and 
Ocllo slept on. 

> 

“Well,” said Thornton, as_ the 
three men stood before the petrified 
figure, “what do you make it out to 
be?” 

“I’m convinced,” said Moreland, 
who had been making a careful ex- 
amination, “that it is the petrified 
body of a woman, and I think she 
must have been an Inca of the 


higher type.” 
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The Pitch Candidate 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


HE long, sociable afternoons 

spent by German ladies over 

coffee, buns and crocheting, 
have received from them a distinc- 
tive name that carries with it the 
lingering fragrance of femininity, 
flowers and coffee with much sugar 
and warm milk. They are called 
“coffee wreaths,” a very poetic idea 
which suggests that the gentle par- 
ticipants in such gatherings are so 
many blossoms bound together by 
mutual affection. This title is like- 
wise bestowed upon the delicacy 
most in favor on these occasions, a 
generous cake with a hole in the 
middle, like the apotheosis of a 


doughnut, sprinkled with sugar and 


chopped almonds. 

In the masculine mouth these meet- 
ings are characterized by the more vig- 
orous appellative, “coffee gossips.” 

On a certain afternoon, the fair 
and full-blown flowers wreathed 
around the broad board of the 


amiable Frau Doctor—, were Frau 
Privy Councillor , Frau Consul 


, Her Excellency Frau General 
, Frau Attorney General 
and their hostess herself. The last 
three were sisters. 

Gentle reader, be not afraid; these 
are not new women. Gott bewahre! 
These are merely the husbands’ 
titles, which, as community prop- 
erty, are born by all German women 
from the Frau Apothecary up. 

According to the custom of 
women when alone together, the 
conversation turned naturally to 
affairs of the heart. They first dis- 
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cussed the newest among their 
acquaintance, which led to reminis- 
cent comparisons, so that presently 
they were relating their own lesser 
romances; the wooers they once had 
and would have none of. 

These same young gallants, now 
gray-haired professors or Philistines, 
might have blushed again under 
their wrinkles to hear their ama- 
torial follies retold, but the kindly 
fates kept them elsewhere and un- 
suspicious. For if they ever recalled 
the mist-veiled portrait of Lili or 
Lottchen, it was always as a slight, 
bashful girl, fearful of her own 
blushes ;—and she would never tell. 

It was the charming little Frau 
Doctor who finally related the fol- 
lowing bit of her girlhood life, once 
in a while assisted as to the details 
by her sister, the Frau Attorney 
General. 

Our childhood was spent in a very 
quiet village on the Weser, not too 
far from G6ttingen, and one of my 
earliest recollections is the delight 
with which we girls looked forward 
to Sunday, when we were almost 
certain to have company from thence 
and to hear something of the outside 
world. 

Our father, the village pastor, 
always had callers enough, usually 
embryo theologians or students of 
jurisprudence; once in a while, too, 
our cousin, the young lieutenant, 
rode over to spend the afternoon, 
for the family consisted of seven 
daughters and as long as I can re: 
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member, at least one of them had a 
suitor. 

One of our most frequent visitors 
was a young theoloyue, a tall, loose- 
jointed figure, whose body was a 
sort of a knot from which the limbs 
radiated. Under circum- 
stances it is not strange that his 
clothes fitted him only approxi- 
mately. His large, round head was 
but insufficiently protected by a 
growth of neutral-toned hair, which 
was always kept brushed smooth 
and glossy. Only the ends around 
the nape of the neck would not be 
subdued, and curled sharply out- 
ward, 

His beardless face was of the kind 
that in youth looks older, and in 
middle age younger than its years. 
The complexion was yellowish pale; 
the features angular, and, with the 
exception of the chin, very large. 
No one had ever seen him without 
his spectacles, whose circular, silver 
rims gave him an appearance of 
great learning. 

Although he had already entered 
into the thirties, he was still a can- 
didate for the ministry, not having, 
as yet, made a successful examina- 
tion in theology. I believe the fault 
lay in his too speculative nature that 
always directed his thoughts into the 
side paths of a proposition so that 
he never was able to come to the end 
of his reasoning. Many less intelli- 
gent students had outstripped him. 

Of his piety there. was no doubt, 
and I believe it was this that made 
him such a favorite with my mother 
and her sister, a spinster of five and 
forty, both of whom were delighted 
at his beautiful sentiments about 
humility, self-denial, and the subdu- 
ing of the carnal passions. At any 
rate they were his outspoken friends 
on all occasions, and it was always 
one or the other of them who in- 
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vited him to stay a little longer. 

The Sunday programme was 
usually this: In the morning he came 
bright and early to escort my 
mother, my aunt and her seven 
nieces to church, which was just 
across the graveyard from the par- 
sonage. 

There we heard our father’s dis- 
course, after which he accompanied 
the pastor home, usually going with 
him into the more subtle questions 
of the sermon. This dissertation 
was never finished before we 
reached the front door, and then my 
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mother would always say: “Oh, 
pray don’t stand on ceremony ; won't 
you come into the parlor, Herr Can- 
didate ?” 

And regularly the candidate would 
answer: © Oh, thank you; I w/#l/ take 
the liberty.” 

While they were discussing the 
“fourthly,” my mother would go to 
the kitchen to see that dinner was 


being prepared, and casually direct 


that an extra plate be put on at my 
father’s right. Then she would come 
back at twelve o’clock and say in 


iz 
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her most winning way, for our 
mother was a gracious lady: “Oh, 
won't you stay to dinner with us, 
Herr Candidate?” 

The candidate would start in great 
confusion, turn red, pull out his 
great silver watch and hesitate. 

If my father did not at once sec- 
ond his wife’s invitation, she would 
add: “But you really must stay; 
your place is already set.” 

And as if that were a calling of 
destiny, the candidate would invari- 
ably reply: “Oh, thank you. I will 
accept your kind invitation, but the 
honor is too great.” 

So he stayed, and I think he must 
have been denying himself and sub- 
duing the carnal passions all week, 
for his appetite was remarkable. 
Meanwhile he kept up his discus- 
sion with the pastor, so that the 
pudding and the “finally” were 
usually finished at about the same 
time. 

Directly after dinner, my father 
would go to conduct the afternoon 
service, and the candidate, who had 
a professional and personal, as well 
as a religious interest, would of 
course go, too. This always put my 
father in a good humor, for the sec- 
ond sermon had few hearers, so from 
sheer gratitude he would bring the 
young man back to the garden. 

Here was my aunt’s opportunity, 
because the pastor went directly 
from the service to his study, where, 


- for a whole hour, he dozed in the 


easy chair over his long-stemmed 
pipe—the one with the green tassels 
and the porcelain bowl. As I said, 
this hour belonged to my aunt, and 
she forthwith remarked, as the can- 
didate affected to look for his hat: 
“But you are not going yet, Herr 
Candidate! Do come into the gar- 
den; it is so shady there and the 
plums are just ripe.” 


To which the candidate always 
answered: “Oh, thank you, gracious 
Fraulein; I wll allow myself the 
pleasure.” 

While we girls washed the dinner 
dishes, he went over the morning’s 
sermon once more for my aunt’s 
benefit. He also talked botany with 
her, for she was fond of pressing 
flowers. 

These she arranged in flat wreaths, 
together with ferns and grass, and 
pasted them on cardboard. When- 
ever a relative or friend of her youth 
died, she would manage to get a 
quantity of the deceased person’s 
hair, from which, with the aid of a 
little glue and much patience, she 
designed weeping willows leaning 
over tombstones, and other such 
graceful tokens of mourning, which 
served as centres for the wreaths. 
In case no one had died for a good 
many months, she would substitute 
an appropriate verse or text to be 
drawn and illuminated. Sometimes 
the candidate selected the colors, for 
he had an artistic eye. 

These wreaths, when framed 
under glass, made beautiful orna- 
ments for the parlor wall, so, besides 
hanging several in each room of the 
house, our aunt had regularly pre- 
sented such testimonials of affec- 
tion to all of her relatives on birth- 
days and Easter. Our lieutenant 
cousin gave all his to the good crea- 
ture who washed his shirts. He 
never, could keep up with his laundry 
bills, and she was a very pious 
woman who appreciated them 
highly. 

Thus my aunt spent her happiest 
hours at the feet of the candidate, 
making wreaths and gathering the 
pressed flowers of Christian precepts 
that dropped from his lips. 

When my father had finished his 
nap, we would have a table spread 
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under the grape arbor, a beautiful, 
cool retreat where the afternoon 
sun could only play through the 
leaves, projecting here and there a 
few sunbeams on the snowy cloth. 
Meanwhile the outside world was 
flooded with the summer light and 
warmth, and was drowsy with the 
droning of bees, that hovered among 
the prim rows of dahlias and holly- 
hocks. 

Then one of us girls, following a 
nod from our mother, would say: 
“Of course, you will stay for coffee, 
Herr Candidate; you mustn’t go in 
this dreadful heat.” 

To which the candidate would 
stammer, with a profound obeisance: 
“Oh, thank you, it will give me great 
pleasure, gracious Fraulein.” 

Perhaps a young law student 
would now drop in to visit the pas- 
tor, or perhaps it would be that 
cousin of ours, the lieutenant, 
although I didn’t understand at that 
time what should make the dashing 
young hussar so very fond of papa. 

So with coffee and gossip, relig- 
ious, legal and military, the long, 
still afternoon passed away. Not 
so the candidate! By sundown the 
lieutenant had accompanied my next 
elder sister, Charlotte, to examine a 
curious foreign plant that grew in 
the extreme corner of the garden; 
the law student helped Theodora 
water the flowers, but the candidate 
sat still in his chair and told our 
aunt and our dear mother all about 
Christian forbearance, which they 
heard with much devotion. 

Finally, noticing that we were be- 
coming restless, she would say: “If 
you children would like to waltz, I 
will play for you.” 

Then in the dusk she would sit at 


the old square piano and play a- 


Rhineland melody, and my father 
would smile benignly and lead the 


spinster aunt to the low, cool parlor. 
We all followed, and at last came 
the lieutenant, too, with Charlotte. 
They were very anxious to explain 
that it was a cotton plant. 

The candidate could not dance at 
all and was not fond of music, but 
we could not leave him alone, so I 
sat with him in the corner and he 
talked about—I don’t know what; 
some indifferent subject. 

The lieutenant took a_ hurried 
leave, as he had to report for duty 
that evening; my elder sister accom- 
panied him to the gate. The young 
law student was already gone. 

Then mother would apologize: 
“We have only a cold supper on 
Sundays, but if you will do us the 
honor of sharing it “ 

And the candidate regularly re- 
sponded: “Oh, thank you; the honor 
is mine; I w#// be so free.”’ 

After supper we sat on the horse- 
hair chairs in the parlor for hours 
and hours, until my sisters dropped 
out one by one; father dozed in his 
chair, and my dear, patient little 
mother, my aunt and the candidate 
discoursed on the guidings of provi- 
dence, till finally some kindly provi- 
dence guided him homeward. 

It was after such a vigil that my 
younger sister, who was only fifteen, 
and as the baby of the family had 
many privileges, remarsxed that she 
thought there must be pitch on that 
part of his trousers nearest the chair. 

The saying stuck; thenceforth 
among us girls he was known only 
as the “pitch candidate.” 

It was a distinct shock for me to 
find out that the pitch candidate 
stuck so fast all on my account. 

The revelation came in a way that 
to us was highly dramatic. 

One Sunday, my father, against 
his wont, took a long walk into the 
country. It was one of those sultry 
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afternoons when the world seems 
asleep; only the rye fields waved a 
trifle to and fro, glancing golden in 
the sunlight; the lazy chirping of 
crickets drowned all other sounds. 
We girls sat in our bedroom, sewing 
by the open windows. 

This was not a day for active ex- 
ercise, so we were much astonished 
when we presently saw our father 
returning between the fields at a 
rapid pace that increased at every 
step. His long, quick strides, his up- 
right head, and even the way he 
gripped his cane, not putting it down 
gravely as was his custom, showed 
him to be in a state of high excite- 
. ~nt and indignation. 

A few yards behind him marched 
the pitch candidate, drooping in 
every limb. He appeared to be walk- 
ing slowly, but the great length of 
his legs kept him ever at an even 
distance of about five paces behind 
the pastor. 

Arrived at the house, my father 
called mother and the spinster aunt 
to his study, in a voice so impatient 
that I hardly recognized it. An hour 
later we heard the front gate shut 
very gently, and peeping out of our 
window, saw the pitch candidate, 
still dejectedly drooping, vanish 
across the fields. 

It was presently whispered about 
that he had asked papa for my hand, 
which had surprised and annoyed 
the good pastor extremely, for he 
had thought, as did we all, that the 
spinster aunt stood highest in the 
candidate’s affections. Through my 
mother’s pacific intervention, my 
father was brought to temper his 
first refusal with the condition that 
he would consider it when my theo- 
logue once became a full-fledged 
divine. 

After the first surprise had passed, 
I found the idea of having a suitor 


very flattering and agreeable, the 
more so as [ knew my _ mother 
favored the match, and I often pic- 
tured to myself the parsonage in 
some neighboring village, over 
which I might preside some day 
when that dreadful examination was 
passed. 

To be sure, if I had been allowed 
a choice of the young gentlemen we 
knew, I might have preferred the 
clever little law student with his 
face full of duelling scars, or even 
the godless hussar lieutenant, but | 
knew from the first that he was the 
property of my elder sister and was 
quite reconciled to my fate. 

You see, at that time, I had never 
read a novel nor heard an opera, so | 
knew nothing at all about “consum- 
ing passion,” “Liebestod,” nor any 
motive for marriage stronger than 
a mild liking and my parents’ will. 
That, by the way, was two years be- 
fore | met my own Herr Doctor. 
(And the dear little lady blushed a 
trifle as she continued :) 

My sisters were very cruel to the 
young man, who, in his melancholy, 
deserved more sympathy than he 
ever got from any of us. One of 
their favorite pranks was to dress in 
my frock and wander in our garden 
by the river. My younger sister 
usually did that, for she had my fig- 
ure and could imitate me to perfec- 
tion. Presently she was sure to sec 
the poor candidate on the opposite 
bank, half concealed by the bushes. 
He carried a pocket spyglass, which 
he would glue to his eye and so gaze 
for hours into our garden, in the fond 
delusion that he had before him the 
idol of his soul. Sometimes she was 
naughty enough to wave her little 
cambric handkerchief, to which he 
always responded promptly with his 
bandana. 

Father saw this maneuver once 
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and it resulted in a severe punish- 
ment for my sister. She was sent to 
bed for the day, and got no butter 
on her bread for a week. As papa 
would sternly remark whenever the 
butter-dish passed her: “Every mis- 
demeanor brings its own punish- 
ment.” 

Shortly after this | was thrown 
into a flutter of excitement by a 
prospect so dazzling as to make me 
utterly forget my unhappy candi- 
date. My mother had a sister mar- 
ried to a German in Paris, who, as 
she had no children of her own, 
offered to take one of us to help her 
in the household. It was an excel- 
lent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the great world, anc 
at the same time relieve the pastor's 
narrow salary of a bit of strain. The 
lot fell to me. 

Paris! Never had my ambition 
soared that high. I had been taken 
to Gottingen once, to be amazed at 
its life, its gaiety and its enormous 
size. In my secret heart I had cher- 
ished the hope that, some day after 
I had become Frau Pastor, we might 
invest the savings of three or four 
years in a week’s trip to Berlin. But 
Paris, the city of fantasy and dream! 
It was like a trip to fairyland. Even 
the worldly-wise hussar had never 
been that far. And I was to go 
within a fortnight. 

Shortly after that, I met the pitch 
candidate for the last time. It was 
evening. My packing was almost 
finished. I was walking, meditat- 
ing, alone in the garden, trying to 
decide whether I should put the leg- 
horn hat into the round, green band- 
box or into the square brown one, 
when I heard the splash of oars in 
the river. I supposed it to be the 
fisherman, looking after his nets, and 
thought no more about it, till pres- 
ently the bushes on that side were 


parted suddenly, and there stood the 
pitch candidate before me. I started 
as if it had been his ghost, so totally 
had he passed out of my life. 

In the dusk he was almost hand- 
some as he towered above me. He 
was even paler than usual in his 
black, ministerial suit. The glasses 
were gone; | noticed the wires stick- 
ing out-of his pocket. 

“Is it true that you are going 
away, gracious Fraulein?” he said. 


DISCOURSED ON THE GUIDINGS OF PROVIDENCE 


“No,—yes,—that is, I start day 
after to-morrow.” 

“And, as they tell me, to Paris, to 
live there?” 

I explained to him that I intended 
to keep house for my aunt, and 
would doubtless be with her several 
years; then, to fill a fearful gap in 
the dialogue, I ventured desperately : 
“If you ever come to Paris, I should 
be so glad to have you call.” 
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He looked at me earnestly; his 
eyes were less learned than I had 
ever seen them before. “You are 
playing with me,” he said. “How 
can you be so cruel?” 

It had never occurred to me that 
I was cruel, and I resented it, so 1 
replied with some asperity that it 
was not my fault. If my father had 
not given his consent for the pres- 
ent, he could blame no one but him- 
self. He had nothing to do but to 
pass his examination and then come 
and claim me: I was perfectly will- 
ing. 
“I have passed my examination,” 
he said quietly, “with honors. I will 
soon have a pastorate.” 


“How nice!” I answered. “Then — 


when I come back from Paris we can 
get married.” 

“When you come back!” he ex- 
claimed. “Do you still intend to 
go ?” 

“Of course; for three years at 
least.” 

Well, the end of it was this: the 
whilom candidate declared it impos- 
sible that I could ever have loved 


him as a husband ought to be loved, 
otherwise I could never willingly 
absent myself from him so long, not 
even for Paris. 

Then and there a great light 
dawned on me, and I saw that some- 
thing more was required for mar- 
riage than mere absence of dislike, 
or even the willingness of both 
parents. I told him I was very sorry 
he felt so badly about it, but that I 
was afraid he had guessed the. real 
reason. The same week I was in 
Paris. 

The last I heard of the pitch can- 
didate was that he had settled in 
Schwieberdingen, a village some 
two miles away. 

When I returned from Paris, after 
an absence of five years, I found that 
my spinster aunt was no more. With 
her mourning-wreaths of dried 
flowers, and her deep love of pious 
precepts, she had passed into a 
higher sphere, and now with all pro- 
priety adorned the parsonage of 
Schwieberdingen as the Gracious 
Frau Pastor. 


White Poppies 
By Frances JOSEPHINE GILES 


Fringed flowers: of Sleep! 
Fold in your heart of white 
One hour for me, and keep 
It guarded through the night, 
With all your White Flower Host, and let 
Them hold it—dreamless—until I forget! 
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A Great Negro Enterprise 


By Ketity MILLER, PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, HowaRD UNIVERSITY 


“66 HE Grand Fountain of the 


United Order of True Re- 

formers,” more briefly and 
conveniently known as “The True 
Reformers,” is a Negro secret or- 
ganization whose operations have 
assumed far-reaching and significant 
economic proportions. Starting 
from the most meagre begin- 
nings a little more than twenty years 
ago, the society has multiplied and 
extended its lines of activity until 
to-day it stands as the most remark- 
able and successful practical organi- 
zation among the Negroes in this 
country. 

In 1881, two significant move- 
ments were inaugurated which were 
destined to arouse and quicken the 
industrial and economic life of the 
colored race. It was in this year 
that a beardless youth, just from 
school, established the great Tuske- 
gee Institute in a sleepy little vil- 
lage which, at that time, seemed to 
hold no more hope or promise than 
a dozen other lazy Alabama towns 
with curious Indian names. Em- 
barking upon the industrial current, 
just then setting in, he both fol- 
lowed and directed it, until to-day 
he has immortalized the town, and 
made his enterprise synonomous 
with the progress of a whole race. 

Tuskegee teaches the Negro the 
secret and method of material de- 
velopment. Shut out from appren- 
ticeship in the higher phases of the 
industrial arts by a proscriptive and 
unreasoning prejudice, a_ rational 
knowledge of the mechanical crafts 


is vouchsafed to him only through 
the medium of the school. The old 
slave mechanic possessed the knack 
without the knowledge. He was 
not rooted and grounded in the ra- 
tional principles of his trade, and 
consequently could not transmit it 
to his descendants. Tuskegee thus 
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stands as an industrial renaissance. 
The black boy is enabled to get a 


tighter grip upon mechanical sci- 


ence than could his more ignorant 
forbears with whom it was purely a 
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handicraft, without intellectual con- 
ception. 

But method without incentive 
avails little. Brickmaking is but an 
incident of the building trade If 
cities are to be built, bricks will be 
forthcoming even though they must 
be made with straw. Teaching a 
boy bookkeeping will not make him 
a banker; but if, by any good hap, 
he finds himself in the banking busi- 
ness, he will be sure to learn or com- 
mand good bookkeeping. It is per- 
fectly clear to the careful student of 
the race problem that the economic 
salvation of the Negro depends not 
so much upon his becoming a skilled 
workman, in possible default of a 
demand for his skill because of his 
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color, but upon his ability to take 
advantage of the necessities which 
his race creates. It is not merely 
learning how to work, but how to 
organize and conduct industries that 
give incentive and stimulus to labor. 
Otherwise the proscriptive power of 
race prejudice will force the Negro, 
despite his skill, into the crudest 
lines of occupation and compel him 
to loiter round the outer edge of 
higher industrial pursuits. He will 
be a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water to the end of the chapter. 
There are five cities in the United 
States in which there are more than 
sixty thousand Negroes; fiftcen 
cities have over twenty thousand, 
thirty-two over ten thousand per- 
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sons of color. These people have 
ample educational advantages to 
prepare them for the practical every- 
day purposes of life, and yet they 
live in a state of abject economic de- 
pendence. The only escape from 
this fate seems to be the develop- 
ment of self-sustaining and self 
directed industries. That Dr. 
Booker T. Washington appreciates 
this principle is seen by the alert 
interest which he takes in develop- 
ing the “Colored Men’s Business 
League,” of which he was the or- 
ganizer and whose president and 
guiding spirit he has continued to 
be. 

The “True Reformers” have ac- 
complished this purpose in an unex- 
pected degree. Rev. W. W. Browne 
founded the “True Reformers” in 
Richmond, Va., the same year that 
Booker T. Washington established 
his famous institution in Alabama. 
If Tuskegee is calculated to furnish 
the industrial method, the “True 
Reformers” supplies the economic 
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motive for industrial endeavor. But 
if these two institutions are at all 
comparable in their effect upon the 
well-doing and well-being of the 
Negro race, why is it, one might 
ask, that the one is so far famed 
while the other is so little known? 
Tuskegee has caught the ear of the 
world, while the “True Reformers’ ” 
fame is limited chiefly to the bene- 
fited class. Mr. Washington based 
his institution upon philanthrophy, 
Mr. Browne upon self-help. The 
one appealed to the white race to 
reach down a helping hand to uplift 
the backward black brother, the 
other appealed to the Negro, no 
longer to stretch forth his mendi- 
cant hand to the white lord and 
master, but to wield it in manly in- 
dependent self-endeavor. While 
Tuskegee has been built upon the 
basis of millions of dollars con- 
tributed by white philanthropists, 
every cent of the millions which the 
“True Reformers” have handled 
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has been contributed by Negroes 


themselves. 
Rev. W. W. Browne, the founder 


of the order of “True Reformers,” 


was born a slave in Georgia, in 1849. 
At the age of eight years he was 
sold in Western Tennessee, near 
Memphis. When the Union Army 
reached that city, young Browne 
was sent into Mississippi for safe 
keeping. But the spirit of indepen- 
dence early took possession of him. 
He ran away from his master and 
joined the Federal troops. After a 


to suppose that Mr. Browne had 
any hope or expectation beyond 
that entertained by the founders 
and promoters of the thousand and 
one secret, benevolent and fraternal 
organizations among colored people 
that assume such quaint scripture 
names and bedeck themselves in 
such showy regalia. As to the 
purely secret and mystic feature of 
this order the outsider knows and 
cares little. It is its economic oper- 
ations that arouse wide interest. I[n 


dealing with a backward and unde- 
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somewhat varied experience as ser- 
vant, jockey boy, pupil in the public 
schools of Wisconsin, school 
teacher in Georgia, preacher, tem- 
perance lecturer and general pro- 
moter of race interests, he found 
himself in Richmond, Va., where in 
1881, he founded “The Grand Foun- 
tain of the United Order of True Re- 
formers.” 

This movement was purely a one 
man idea. There is no good reason 


veloped class of people, approach 
can be made easiest through religion 
and emotional appeal. The prophet 
Dowie well understands this princi- 
ple. Even Fra Elbertus in order 
to give zest to an industrial enter- 
prise has invented the Philistine 
cult. Any practical proposition can 
best be presented to the Negro on 
the blind side of religious or mystic 
formulary. The Negro church pos- 
sesses practical business possibili- 
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ties to which its leaders are just 
beginning to awake. Secret socie- 
tics are the colored man’s most 
effective mode of organization. It 
is hardly fair to say that Mr. 
srowne seized upon this mystic 
propensity of his race with fore- 
thought and set purpose as a means 
of promoting a business project. 
And yet this is just the conclusion 
that has been effected through the 
logic of events. Indeed Mr. Browne 


mighty dollar. In all his lectures 
he was careful to call attention to 
the fact that it were better for the 
Negro to make the best of the con- 
ditions by which he found himself 
surrounded, and at the same time to 
strive to improve every moment to 
get a dollar to be invested if possi- 
ble, in real estate or some other 
good security. His advice to the 
young man was: ‘If you have edu- 
cation stay in a dining-room only 
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was deeply imbued with the belief 
that it was only through business 
development that the Negro would 
be able to overcome the difficulties 
that beset him. Mr. W. P. Burrell, 
the present secretary of the “True 
Reformers,” who was Mr. Browne’s 
most intimate and devoted disciple, 
says of him: “It was always the de- 
sire of W. W. Browne to teach his 
followers the value of time and the 


long enough to get money to go 
into some kind of business whereby 
you can benefit yourself and your 
people. If you are uneducated 
stay in a dining-room only long 
enough to get money to go to school 
to prepare yourself to be a man and 
Serve your people.’” It was with 


' this motto and this motive that the 


“True Reformers” began with one 
hundred members and one hundred 
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and fifty dollars in 1881. During 
the last twenty-three years. the 
order has expanded so as to include 
seventy thousand members to whom 
it has distributed over two mil- 
lions of dollars in relief and bene- 
fits. The business possibilities of 
so large and so docile a clientele 
would have suggested themselves 
to a mind much less perspicuous 
than that of W. W. Browne, 

The first by-product of the “True 
Reformers” was its Savings Bank, 
chartered under the laws of Vir- 
ginia in 1888 with capital stock of 
not less than $10,000 nor more 
than $100,000. The charter pro- 
vides that the bank “may receive 
money on deposit and grant certifi- 
cates therefor, and may levy, sell or 
negotiate coin, bank notes, foreign 
and domestic bills of exchange, and 
negotiate notes in and out of the 
state. It may loan money on per- 
sonal and real security and receive 
interest in advance; may guarantee 
the payment of notes, bonds, bills 
of exchange or other evidences of 
debt, and may secure for safe keep- 
ing gold and silver plate, diamonds, 
jewelry, and other valuables, and 
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charge reasonable compensation 
therefor; the money received on 
deposit by said bank and other 
funds of the same may be invested 
in or loaned on real security or be 
used in purchasing or discounting 
bonds, bills, notes or other papers.” 
It is thus seen that this Negro bank 
is invested by its charter with all the 
powers and capacities of the most 
favored financial institution. On 
the broad basis of its liberal charter, 
this bank, as the financial organ of 
the “True Reformers,” began oper- 
ations April 3, 1889, with a paid up 
capital of $4,000 and $1,200 in de- 
posits. The amount of business 
during the first year was $15,000, 
which had swollen to more than 
$100,000 for the second year. Its 
progress has been uninterrupted, 
until to-day it has over ten thousand 
depositors and has done a volume of 
business exceeding ten millions of 
dollars. The last report of the 
auditor of public accounts of Vir- 
ginia showed its assets to be over 
$500,000. 

This showing is indeed most 
creditable when we consider all of 
the difficulties that had to be met 
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and overcome. The failure of the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank had pro- 
foundly shaken the Negro’s confi- 
dence in fiduciary institutions. Mr. 
Browne with rare acumen overcame 
this prejudice, declaring that the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank never 
was a Negro institution except in 
name; but that it was managed, 
manipulated and scuttled by white 
men. He urged upon the people the 
necessity of business confidence in 
one another as the only means of 
becoming an independent and self- 
respecting people. By his earnest 
and persistent plea and appeal, he 
completely overcame the prejudice 
of the people, and the “True Re- 
formers’” Bank was soon looked 
upon as one of the solid financial in- 
stitutions of Richmond. During the 
panic of 1893, when every other 
bank in the city was compelled to 
use script, in transaction of its daily 
business, this bank continued to pay 
dollar for dollar on all checks pre- 
sented by its depositors. It was 
enabled, when no other bank in the 
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city would do so, to advance money 
to the superintendent of public 
schools to pay his salary accounts. 
This coup of course brought the in- 
stitution favorably into public no- 
tice. 

The second difficulty which the 
institution had to encounter was to 
find persons who were competent 
by training and experience to con- 
duct such an enterprise in a manner 
to command public confidence. The 
old experiment of learning to swim 
by swimming was again tried and 
succeeded, as it usually does. If 
the Negroes of Richmond had to 
wait until they got the requisite 
practical knowledge of financial 
matters by apprenticeship in estab- 
lished institutions, they would in- 
deed, wait for many a long day. 
But instead they ventured for them- 
selves, with common intelligence 
and honesty of purpose, seeking 
diligently such help and information 
as they might get from books and 
personal contact, until in course of 
time they have developed a compe- 
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tent corps of officials whose methods 
stand the test of the most scruti- 
nizing investigation by the public 
accountant. 

The Real Estate Department was 
organized in 1892, and grew out of 
the obvious necessity for. the order 
to have its own offices, halls and 
buildings in which to hold meetings 
and transact business. It grew 
speedily, however, beyond this 
limited necessity, and furnishes a 
convenient channel for the invest- 
ment of the funds of the bank. The 
rents and profits constitute a remu- 


agricultural paper, an economic 
journal in the interest of the Negro 
race.” This paper appears weekly, 
and has a circulation of over ten 
thousand. It is perhaps the largest 
Negro newspaper in the country. 
A job printing department is 
attached, where is done miscella- 
neous printing for the organization 
as well as for the public at large. 
The “True Reformers” also oper- 
ate an Old Folk’s Home for the 
benefit of the aged and infirm. In 
1893 a farm of 634% acres was sc- 


cured in the suburbs of Richmond 
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nerative source of income. The 
property of the various branches 
of the order amounts to over $400,- 
ooo, In several large cities the or- 
ganization owns business buildings 
ranging in value from $20,000 to 
$75,000. « 

The order also publishes a news- 
paper called “The True Reformer.” 
This is, of course, the organ of the 
order, and its function is described 
as “the headlight of the organiza- 


‘tion, an industrial, financial and 


as a site for this institution. The 
charter empowers this department 
to own and to operate real estate 
not ‘exceeding $200,000. Part of 
this tract has been subdivided into 
building lots of half an acre each. 
More than two hundred of these 
lots have been already sold. Here 
it is proposed to plant a town 
named “Browneville” in honor of 
the founder of the order. 

There is also an Industrial and 
Mercantile Association. This de- 
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partment operates a system of 
stores in several cities and owns 
more than $200,000 worth of prop- 
erty. The annual business of the 
five stores already established is 
over $100,000. “The Hotel True 
Reformer,” also operated under this 
department, is located in Richmond 
and has a capacity for one hundred 
and fifty guests, Dr. Booker T. 


Washington regards it as the finest 
Negro hostelry in the South. 

Rev. W. W. Browne was the 
Grand Worthy Master of the “True 
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fruits of his genius. It is doubtful 
whether the mental production of 
any other American Negro has 
ever commanded such a marketable 
value. Whether judged by practi- 
cal intellectual acumen, the rare 
prescience which enables its pos- 
sessor to see and seize the psycho- 
logical moment, the _ persuasive 
ability to impress his conviction 
‘upon others and have them fructify 
in actual deeds, or by the magni- 
tude of visible achievements, W. W. 
Browne deserves to rank with the 
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Reformers” from the organization 
in 1881 until the time of his death 
in 1897. The idea of the order was 
the creation of his genius, and its 
practical achievements the fruit of 
his indefatigable endeavor. A few 
years before his death, when he felt 
the seeds of disease, engendered by 
overwork, growing upon him, the 
directors of the organization, out 
of appreciation for his conception 
and in just compensation for his 
services, paid him $50,000 for the 


most distinguished names to which 
the American Negro can lay claim. 

Since the death of Mr. Browne, 
Rev. W. L. Taylor has been the 
Grand Worthy Master of the organi- 
zation. He received his training 
under the founder and has caught 
a good measure of his spirit and 
boundless energy. Mr. W. P. Bur- 
rell is the efficient secretary upon 
whom devolves the ordering and 
regulating of the immense volume 
of business of the entire organiza- 
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tion. Mr. Burrell is said to be the 
only known Negro insurance expert 
in America. Mr. T. R. Hill is the 
custodian of the bank, through 
whose fingers have passed ten 
millions of dollars every cent of 
which has been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. These, with the heads 
of other departments, constitute the 
controllers of the order under whose 
management the work is _ being 
carried forward with. enthusiasm 
and vigor. 

A visit to the headquarters in 
Richmond affords .an_ interesting 
and picturesque sight. There are 
one hundred and ten Negro clerks, 
typewriters, stenographers, account- 
ants, tellers, cashiers, superintend- 
ents and directors, conducting their 
various lines of work according to 
the best approved business plans 
and methods. The example is con- 
tagious. The Negro race is not in- 
spired to. high endeavor by the 


achievements of white men, but by 
the accomplishments of those who 
are of their own color and degree. 
The gigantic business schemes and 
practical projects conducted by the 
white race do not awaken the leth- 
argic energies of the Negro. But 
when he sees a member of his own 
race accomplish such things, he at 
once concludes that like success’ is 
also possible to him. The “True 
Reformers’” organization has been 
the means of inspiring numerous 
like and allied undertakings. What- 
ever the future may hold in store 
for the fortunes of this order, the 
past at least is secure, and a whole- 
some and far-reaching impulse has 
been imparted to the economic life 
of the colored race. Indeed its 
highest value to the Negro race 
does not consist in its remarkable 
individual achievements, but in that 
it has inspired economic courage 


and business self-confidence. 


Thoreau 


By FLORENCE KIPER 


After seeing Walden Pond 


The green things in their growing knew his heart 
As quick with budding impulse as their own. 

The solitude had found a solitude 

As wild and holy; the keen starlight knew 

A gleam as keen and subtle; the high trees 
Heavenward reaching, reached and yearned through him 
And in his blood their living sap was quick. 

The candor of the good brown earth he knew, 
The wide simplicity of growing fields, 

The mystery and rapture of the dawn 

Shimmer and depth of his dear pond he held, 
Shimmer and liquid depth and glancing beams 
Of sunlight on its surface; these he knew 

As in himself, this lover of the woods. 


Alaska: Present and Possible 


By A. G. KINGsBuRY 


Nome, Alaska, July 5, 1905. 

N attempting to write either of 
the past, the present or the pro- 
spective future of Alaska, for 
eastern readers, it seems necessary, 
first of all, to convey some idea of 
the vast area of country involved. It 
is a land of magnificent distances. 
Its area is nearly 600,000 square 
miles, or nearly 370,000,000 acres. 
This is greater than the combined 
areas of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee, Seattle, 
in the State of Washington, which is 
the port of departure for the larger 
portion of Alaska, is 650 miles 
southerly of the extremity of the 
Alaska coast-strip which separates 
the Canadian territory from the Pa- 
cific ocean. From Seattle to Skag- 
way is 1,000 miles. It is another 
1,000 miles from Skagway to the 
navigable head of the Yukon river. 
From Seattle to Circle City, the cen- 
tre of mining operations on the 
Yukon, is nearly 1,900 miles. From 
Seattle to Nome by the most direct 
route is about 2,500 miles. From 
Seattle to the most northerly point 
in Alaska is about as far as from 
New York to San Francisco. With 
land-travel restricted to dog-team 
trails, and this and sea-travel com- 
plicated by Arctic weather perils, it 
has been work requiring courage 
and endurance even to get to the 
ground where gold is to be expected. 


Each season, however, simplifies the 
question of transportation, and even 
now the water trip from Seattle is 
not severe in the open season, and 
trails to the principal points are im- 
proving. Several railroad lines are 
projected. But the prospector who 
proposes to penetrate outside the 
area already pretty well covered by 
his predecessors is still confronted 
with the primitive conditions with 
which some of us are already pain- 
fully familiar. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia 
by a formal treaty in 1867, for the 
sum of $7,200,000, an inconsiderable 
sum in view of the commercial im- 
portance of the country, as already 
demonstrated. In view of its pro- 
spective value it is not too much to 
calculate that the importance of the 
transaction will rank second only to 
the famous Louisiana Purchase. Up 
to June, 1903, the revenue from 
Alaska to the national treasury had 
amounted to over $9,500,000, of 
which about $7,600,000 was from 
tax on seal skins, $1,000,000 from 
rent of Seal and Fox Islands, $500,- 
ooo from customs and $30,000 from 
sale of public lands. 

At the date of the purchase the 
population was estimated at 30,000, 
about equally divided between Eski- 
mos, Indians and Russians, with a 
considerable intermixture of the 
races. In 1900 the population was 
about 64,000, the increase being 
largely from the immigration at- 
tracted by the discovery of gold, 
from 1895 to 1890. Nome City is 
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the largest centre, its population in- 
cluding tributary mining camps, in 


1900, being about 12,500, and it has 


since materially increased. 

Although a considerable portion 
of the country which attracts the 
mining prospector lies close to the 
Arctic circle, the climate, especially 
in the southerly section, is largely 
affected by the “Japan Current,” but 
when it is recognized that Alaska’s 
shore line is over 26,000: miles, or 
more than the circumference of the 
earth at the equator, varieties of cli- 
mate are inevitable, and as _ its 
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northern portion is inside the Arctic 
circle, there is cold enough for all 
practical purposes. Near the mouth 
of the Yukon river the mean sum- 
mer temperature is 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In the Yukon valley 
there is only five or six hours of daily 
sunlight in the winter, while in the 
summer the day is twenty hours 
long. In the interior the mean sum- 
mer temperature is from 60 degrees 
to 70 degrees, while the winter tem- 
perature ranges as low as 47 degrees 
below zero. 


Three large but well defined gold 
areas have thus far been exploited 
in Alaska, but there seems to be no 
good reason for disputing expecta- 
tion of other rich finds. The first 
discovery in 1863 was in the narrow 
strip in the southerly section, skirt- 
ing the Canadian dominion, of which 
Juneau is the centre. The second 
was in the valley of the upper 
Yukon about Circle City, and ex- 
tending westward into Canadian ter- 
ritory—the Klondike region—with 
Dawson as the Canadian centre, and 
the third was at Cape Nome on the 
coast, 100 or more miles south of 
Cape Prince of Wales. In the Juneau 
district the gold is mostly in quartz, 
while that of the upper Yukon is 
largely in placer deposits. In the 
Nome district the first strikes were 
in placers in the creeks and along 
the beach between high and low tide 
and in the “tundra” or alluvial de- 
posits reaching several miles back 
toward the mountains, but later pro- 
specting has opened quite important 
quartz deposits, and while the 
placers will doubtless yield good re- 
turns for many years to come, the 
quartz veins are most likely to sup- 
ply the richest and most permanent 
yield, when conditions make their 
full development possible. 

This full development rests largely 
on the question of fuel supply. Tim- 
ber is not sufficiently abundant for 
building material and cannot be 
relied upon for fuel. There are coal 
deposits not far from Nome, and 
others near the Juneau district, but 
for the present it seems probable 
that the fuel supply must come from 
the large deposits already opened on 
the northerly coast of Kotzebue 
Sound. Here is an abundance of 
bituminous or semi-bituminous coal 
of good quality. On the south side 
of Seward peninsula there is no 
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standing timber within forty miles 
of the coast of Behring Sea. On the 
north side the timber line occurs 
about thirty miles from the coast of 
Kotzebue Sound. Nearly all the 
timber is spruce, trees seldom ex- 
ceeding twenty inches in diameter. 
We estimated that when we first 
landed at Nome something like 20,- 
000 cords of driftwood was scattered 
along the beach within fifteen miles 
of Snake River, at the mouth of 
which stands the city. It has all dis- 
appeared through the miners’ stoves, 
followed by several thousand tons 
of coal from Southeast Alaska, the 
State of Washington, Wales and 
Australia. 

The Eskimo dog is our mainstay 
in transportation in Alaska. He 
is a rugged animal, too near his wild 
ancestry to show the tractability and 
affection of his more civilized 
brethren in the States, but suscep- 
tible to training and somewhat re- 
sponsive to kind treatment. He is, 
as he should be for his work, a big, 
strong fellow, weighing from 75 to 
160 pounds, and capable of pulling 
more than his own weight on a long 
and difficult trail, while in and about 
Nome four of them will pull a ton 
of merchandise on a good trail. Of 
course, they are valuable, some of 
them being valued at $150, although 
just now a third of that sum will buy 
a very decent sort of a dog. Rein- 
deer are used by the natives and to 
some extent by prospectors, but they 
are not so reliable as the dogs, and 
in a hard place they will lie down in 
disgust or despair, while a dog, 
properly persuaded, will try again. 
The government is taking consider- 
able interest in introducing Siberian 
reindeer, and has placed a contract 
for a thousand animals to be deliv- 
ered early this season. Some of them 
have been wintered in captivity, and 
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the remainder will be “rounded up” 
early in the season from the Siberian 
wilds. Domestication of the rein- 
deer has not yet progressed so far 
as to “breed out” any of their wild- 
ness nor “breed in” even the rudi- 
ments of civilization. 

Gold is by no means the only min- 
eral upon which the commercial and 
industrial importance of Alaska is 
to rest in the near future. Several 
years ago, while prospecting for gold 
on the Seward peninsula, near the 
extreme westerly point of the main- 
land of Alaska and about one hun- 
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dred miles north of Nome, we saw 
in and near the beds of streams fre- 
quent mineral indications which we 
supposed to be of common magnetic 
iron, of no especial interest to us at 
the time. The mineral was in the 
form of water-worn pebbles, dark in 
color, and as we were not all-round 
mineralogists and were searching 
only for gold, we did not recognize 
the fact that we had stumbled upon 
a deposit of tin ore which, all things 
taken into account, should have 
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given us success far above that at- 
tained by the average’ gold-seeker. 
Other later and wiser prospectors 
have “looked twice” at what was 
under their feet, have begun a de- 
velopment which promises to land 
them permanently on “easy street,” 
while we, poor fellows, are still un- 
certain as to our ultimate fortune in 
the gold fields. Our ignorance was 
not singular, for many other gold 
prospectors and miners. had found 
the tin ore pebbles in their pans and 
sluices and passed them by as we 
did, without notice. 

It is already determined that there 
is a large area of alluvial deposits on 
the Seward peninsula, in which the 
loose pebbles of tin ore are abund- 
ant. ‘There are considerable areas 
exploited which will average about 
five feet in depth, and: yield from 
eight to twenty-five pounds of ore 


_ to the cubic yard. As this ore carries 


about sixty per cent. of pure tin, 
worth when smelted at least twenty- 
five cents a pound, its commercial 
value is not in question. Work 
already done has disclosed deposits 
that may be’ depended on for sev- 
eral thousand tons a year for an in- 
definite period. 

Besides these placer deposits 
exploration has uncovered’ very 
considerable veins of tin ore in the 
highlands back from the coast, and 
those familiar with the situation ex- 
press the opinion that an area of at 


least 450 Square miles, is prolific of 


good prospecting ground for tin. 
The peninsula does not present any 
dificult problems in topography, for 
its greater portion is of reasonably 
smooth upland, from 200 to 600 feet 
above sea level. The highest point 
is only 2,900 feet in altitude. The 
large streams occupy broad valleys, 
but the smaller streams are cut 
more sharply through the soil and 
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rock. Along both the placer tin is 
found in the gravel debris. None of 
the ore-bearing streams are navi- 
gable, but all are sufficient for 
hydraulic work and for sluicing. 
Only experimental work has thus 
far been attempted, but nearly 300,- 
ooo pounds of ore were shipped last 
year. There are already two smelt- 
ers within reasonable distance, and 
the erection of a third, to handle tin 
ore especially, is expected at Seattle 
this season. As fuel is plentiful near 
Seattle, no unusual expense in 
smelting is expected. Over five hun- 
dred tons of tin ore have been col- 
lected, awaiting its welcome at the 
Seattle smelter. The full commer- 
cial importance of these tin deposits 
does not depend upon a far-away 
market, for tin is an,indispensable 
factor in the wecceal of another 
Alaskan industry — the salmon 
fishery. In 1903 nearly twenty mil- 
lion pounds of tin plate were im- 
ported into Alaska from the United 
States, for canning purposes, and 
nearly half a million pounds of block 
tin, for the use of local tin plate 
manufacturers. This represents 
about $1,000,000 for salmon cans in 
a year. Such a demand, at home, 
and one which will be largely in- 
creased as capital comes in to de- 
velop the almost inexhaustible 
fishery resources of the country, 
gives the tin industry no unimpor- 
tant rank among its commercial pos- 
sibilities of the near future. 

This tin episode opens the way for 
me to tell something, in brief, of the 
fisheries of Alaska. All the islands 
which have running streams, and all 
the streams of the mainland are lit- 
erally full of salmon. Canning began 
as early as 1878, and at the present 
time some $20,000,000 of capital is 
invested in this industry. There is 
need, however, of government con- 
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trol of the business, for the rivalry 
of the canneries is such that thou- 
sands of: fish are destroyed every 
year, each establishment working to 
destroy what they cannot use, rather 
than let another secure a share of 
‘he business. I have no late statis- 
‘ics at hand, but thé output of I9go1 


is reported at over 100,000,000 
pounds, and its value about $7,000,- 
ooo. There is a government regula- 
tion which requires the salmon 
packers to maintain hatcheries, but 
thus far compliance has not been 
general, and in view of the obstacles 
to supervision, etc., complete suc- 
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cess cannot be expected at present. 

Other fishing prospects in Alaska 
are more than 125,000 square miles 
of capital cod-fishing ground, and 
the prolific character of this fish is 
such that over-fishing seems impos- 
sible. As yet, however, cod-fishing 
has not been extensively exploited. 
Herring, however, have received 
more attention, and oil and fish 
guano have become a considerable 
commercial item. The values in 1903 
were nearly $100,000. 

As is shown by the government 
receipts above quoted the fur-seal is 
an important factor in Alaskan com- 
merce. The Pribilof Islands, two 
hundred miles north of the Aleutian 
chain, the habitat of the fur-seal, are 
rented by the government, the num- 
ber of seals taken being limited by 
law, and the present tax is some- 
thing over $10 per skin. From 1870 
to 1902, the capture of 2,209,621 
seals is reported. Of late the catch 
is reduced by government restric- 
tions, and the former wholesale 
destruction is controlled. It is esti- 
mated that skins to the value of 
$35,000,000 have been taken from 
these islands since they came into 
the possession of the United States. 

With its established climatic re- 
strictions, it cannot be expected that 
Alaska should be developed in agri- 
culture beyond its own essential 
needs, but careful study of the field 
by government experts leads to the 
belief that much is _ practicable 
toward home support in this direc- 
tion. The northerly limit of cereals 
runs to the north of Fort Yukon and 
St. Michaels, and in the district 
southerly of this limit soil and cli- 
mate are favorable for the produc- 
tion of wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
buckwheat, flax, potatoes, clover and 
all the hardier vegetables. The gov- 
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ernment experts note that all the 
grains grow with rank straw, so that 
there is danger of “lodging” before 
maturity, which is, of itself, a suffi- 
cient test of fertility. Dairy ani- 
mals thrive, and the silo has been 
successfully instituted for winter 
feeding. The agricultural condi- 
tions south of the Yukon are com- 
pared by the government experts 
with those of Finland, in the same 
latitude, where, with less than 50,000 
square miles of arable land, a popu- 
lation of two and a half millions is 
supported in thrift and comfort, and 
large exports of dairy products, live 
stock and grain are recorded. 

Of course, the mining prospector 
will be most in evidence in Alaska 
for the present, but as a permanent 
population is established more at- 
tention will be paid to agriculture, 
and in time new and more hardy 
farm and garden crops will be 
evolved, so that what is as yet a 
desert may be expected to become 
to a large degree self-supporting. 
Nothing but gold is the present cry, 
but there is much besides in Alaska 
yet to be developed. Coal, copper 
andoil are already insight,and these, 
with agriculture and the fisheries, 
will doubtless become large factors 
in the basis of the prosperity of 
Alaska in the future. Many of the 
readers of the New England Maga- 
zine can remember when California 
was only “the land of gold,” but it is 
now much besides. Alaska’s cli- 
mate is, of course, not that of Cali- 
fornia, but even with its limitations, 
the country promises to develop into 
an “all-around” State, fitted no less 
by its resources than by the hardy 
and enterprising character of its in- 
habitants for its place in the stars in 
the union of the United States flag. 
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The New Trustee 


By JEANNETTE A. MARKS 


Author of Toedsum Vita," Bic. 


I 
HE Board of Trustees and the 

President of the Faculty sat 

in solemn conclave. College 
_securities had depreciated and 
they needed money. They wanted 
a new chapel, a music hall, an 
added instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Ornithology, a porcelain 
bath-tub for the president, a new 
stereopticon lantern and sand for 
the Geology Department, slides 
for the botanical work, beakers in 
liberal supply for the Chemistry 
Department, hairpins tor the exper- 
iments made by the Department of 
Psychology and some cats and a 
pair of steel forceps for the Zodlogy 
Department. The President was 
willing to relinquish the bath-tub, 
the head of the Geology Department 
had said she could, if it were abso- 
lutely necessary, do without a stere- 
opticon lantern but she must have 
sand. The Professor of Zoology 
thought the cats might be caught if 
not bought but was uncertain about 
the forceps. The Head of the Psy- 
chology Laboratory was the only 
uncompromising, needy one for she 
had said the hairpins must be sup- 
plied by the College or she would 
“raise them,” as she expressed it, 
by public subscription. 

The President of the Board of 
Trustees, with a courteous inclina- 
tion to the President of the Faculty, 
capped on the table for attention. 

“My Friends”—he always began 
in this ingratiating fashion—“my 


friends, we are indeed in great diffi- 
culty; our needs are pressing; every 
one of the items just presented for 
our consideration by the President 
is mecessary. Miss Maxwell is 
generous in her willingness to do 
without that most essential article— 
a porcelain tub. If Miss Maxwell 
insists upon giving up the tub, I 
think it will be possible to secure 
both the cats and the forceps for the 
Zoology Department, a very large 
and flourishing department whose 
needs must be supplied.” The Presi- 
dent of the Trustees stopped to 
caress his beard and then continued: 
“But any arrangements we may 
make will be merely temporary alle- 
viations. We must go deeper; we 
must strike at the roots of the diffi- 
culty and tap a spring that will 
make our College flourish like the 
young bay tree.” The President of 
the Trustees had been a minister 
and cherished a dignified address 
and a figurative habit of speech. 
“Yes, that is the word, flourish, 
and in this present day world, 
money is necessary for the suc- 
cess of any institution. We can 
cut down our instructors and our 
courses, but equipment we must 
have, buildings, money. Care- 
fully consider the items presented 
to you by the President; they 
are all for the equipment of the 


College work. Does it not seem to 


Miss Maxwell that with the ample 
number of trees so generously pro- 
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vided by the College and so attrac- 
tive to the birds, that we might do 
without the added instructor in or- 
nithology?” Miss Maxwell looked 
troubled but polite. 

“And,” illogically continued Dr. 
Bradford, “we cannot do without a 
new Trustee.” | 

Ten heads nodded “yes” in con- 
cert; certainly the idea was brilliant 
and original. The Board was unani- 
mous. 

“The qualifications of this Trus- 
tee—ahem!” coughed Dr. Bradford, 
“are—ahem! must be a little pecu- 
liar. Our needs would dictate in the 
selection of a new Trustee that he 
or she be possessed of means—of 
wealth. I deplore this necessity on 
account of the increased commer- 
cialism in our educational life, but 
we alone cannot expect to escape 
the demand. President Maxwell 
and I have prepared a list of candi- 
dates. I will read the list to you 
and then we will take up the names 
one by one: 


Dr. Jane Anne Oddsbuckle. 
Perry Carter. 
Louise Biddle. 

Pierrepont Stoneham. 

Mrs. Randolph Carmicle. 
Andrew Gorman.” 


“Ah,” “Yes,” “Indeed,” “Splen- 
did,” commented the Trustees. 

“Dr. Jane Anne Oddsbuckle.” 

Mrs. Lemuel Gaylord, a former 
graduate of Needham College and 
its alumna trustee, coughed. 

“Yes, Mrs. Gaylord?” 

“Well, Dr. Bradford, I hesitate 
to say anything. Dr. Oddsbuckle is 
of course a brilliant woman and an 
unselfish one too; she is devoting, 
as we like to have our graduates do, 
all her time and her money to work 
for those less fortunate than our- 
selves. But I remember when we 
were in College together, distinctly 


hearing Jane doubt the authenticity 
of Jonah and the Whale. Of course 
she may have changed somewhat, 
but I had always thought, if it 
hadn’t been for that, she might have 
been a missionary. Not but that 
New York City affords plenty of 
opportunity. Still I cannot forget 
that Dr. Oddsbuckle was always a 
little—a little iconoclastic!” 

Mrs. Gaylord used the last word 
with pronounced effect. 

“Ah!” chorused the Trustees, 
sensing at once the meaning of the 
word. 

“Naturally, we are very glad,” re- 
plied Dr. Bradford, “to hear so fully 
and frankly from our alumna trus- 
tee, whose opinions we value so 
highly. I cannot believe that it 
would be right to have intimately 
connected with this institution a 
woman whose views on sacred mat- 
ters we cannot all heartily endorse. 
Unless there is some objection we 
will pass on to the next name. 

“Mr. Perry Carter.” 

Silence greeted this announce- 
ment. No one seemed to know any- 
thing about him except that he had 
money and had been known in a 
moment of desperate recklessness 
to give publicly a large sum to a 
Baptist Educational College. Since 
then he had had to keep a special 
secretary to answer petitions for 
money from presidents of institu- 
tions and well-meaning alumni. 

“Dr. Bradford,’ Dr. Gamaliel 
James spoke, “I have heard that. Mr. 
Perry Carter is addicted to alcohol 
and [—” 

“Ah, ah!” interrupted Dr. Brad- 
ford, “I had not heard that; cer- 
tainly I should not have placed his 
name on the list. Ah, let us pass 
on.” 

“Miss Louise Biddle.” 
“Have you heard of her? Who is 
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she?” flew around the sedate Board 
in audible and inaudible whispers. 

“Ahem!” coughed Dr. Bradford, 
“Miss Biddle’s name may be un- 
familiar to you. Miss Biddle is very 
young.” The Trustees looked scep- 
tical. “She is not yet thirty-five and 
has lived, until the recent death of 
her uncle, who left her twenty mil- 
lions, in Idaho, Mohawk City. But 
she is East now and through family 
connections, I have seen something 
of Miss Biddle. She is, as I say, 
unfortunately young; she has not 
had a college education, and she has 
travelled very little. She, however, 
wishes to do good with her money, 
and although I fear in educational 
questions she might not take, prob- 
ably would not take any interest at 
all, yet I have no doubt but that she 
would supply us with those funds 
which in this crisis of our beloved 
College we so sorely need.” 

The last sentence had a bit of the 
ring of a concluding line in a funeral 
address and Miss Maxwell and the 
Trustees looked sober. 

“Naturally, I do not wish to 
thrust my preferences upon you and 
perhaps we would better leave this 
matter for the present so that you 
may have time to think about Miss 
Biddle.” 

The lines in the faces of the Trus- 
tees smoothed out and there was an 
air of pleased expectancy as Dr. 
Bradford announced: 

“Pierrepont Stoneham.” 

Miss Divine Struthers alone 
looked grieved and reproachful. 

“Pierrepont Stoneham!” she ex- 
claimed, “but my dear Dr. Bradford, 
do you know what you are talking 
about?” Miss Struthers had this 
pleasant way of asking questions. 
“Pierrepont Stoneham! 
dear Dr. Bradford, he is the man 
who says that women’s colleges are 


But my- 


schools of manners and that he has 
better uses for his money. On this 
ground he has just refused to give 
to Jones College. On the other 
hand he does not believe in the 
higher education for women and so 
has declined assisting Waverley, 
Vanessa, Brynton, and Hollywood. 
My dear Dr. Bradford!” 

The President of the Board of 
Trustees blushed and stammered 
something. Miss Divine Struthers 
had just donated $25,000 towards 
the new chapel and her word was 
most convincing and most confus- 
ing. 

“Yes, yes, well, I did not know 
these important points. His name 
merely occurred to President Max- 
well and myself. Let us pass on to 
the next name—Mrs. Randolph Car- 
micle.” 

“She is very rich, is she not?” 
asked Mrs. Simon Bodichon. 

The Trustees were embarrassed 
at this bald question but Miss Max- 
well replied hopefully: 

“T believe she is.” 

“Was she not Mrs. Gordon Childs 
before she became Mrs. Randolph 
Carniicle?” asked Miss Sarah Con- 
nors. “She was, I am sure, and I 
think I am not wrong in saying that 
there was something very shocking 
connected with her divorce from 
Gordon Childs.” 

“Divorce!” exclaimed Mrs. Gay- 
lord. “Divorce! My dear President 
Maxwell, did you and Dr. Bradford 
know of this?” 

Miss Maxwell hastened to assure 
her they did not and gave Dr. Brad- 
ford a glance which meant the next 
name. 

“Andrew Gorman.” 

“Tl understand Mr. Gorman will 
give for nothing except swimming 
tanks and gymnasiums,” mildly 
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commented Mr. Hemans. “We have 
neither on our items.” 

Miss Maxwell’s face fell; her 
heart had lingered selfishly for a 
moment on the seductive porcelain 
tub. But she had dedicated herself 
to a life of self-sacrifice, and resolu- 
tion quickly assumed the place of 
disappointment upon her counte- 
nance. 

The Trustees gasped; the list had 
been disposed of. 

“There is Miss Louise Biddle,” 
gently suggested Dr. Bradford. “Of 
course Miss Biddle is young and not 
really educated and not likely to 
prove a power in the educational 
direction of our dear Needham Col- 
lege. But she wishes to do good 
with her money and I do not know 
that we have a right to keep from 
her this beautiful opportunity. I 
had taken the liberty of sounding 
Miss Biddle a little and she seemed 
most interested, in fact she said she 
would be glad to give sixty thou- 
sand for a chapel, and—” 

“Ah!” murmured Mrs. Lemuel 
Gaylord, “I do not see how we can 
do better. Do let us ballot, Dr. 
Bradford.” 

And when the box was opened 
there were twelve little balls, all 
white, and Miss Louise Biddle was 
elected a Trustee of Needham Col- 
lege. 

II 

Miss Louise Biddle’s life had been 
limited in its opportunities. She 
loved her uncle, a close, hard-fisted 
man, and her uncle loved her. Mo- 
hawk City having provided his 
wealth, he was unable to see what 
superior advantages socially or edu- 
cationally existed elsewhere. Be- 
sides her uncle, Miss Biddle had a 
brother to whom the uncle had after 
much debate given a college educa- 
tion, 


When Dr. Bradford sent her the 
announcement of her election to the 
Board of Trustees of Needham Col- 
lege, Miss Biddle felt the responsi- 
bility deeply. To her innocent face 
with its big, unwinking, blue eyes, 
there came a look of serious con- 
cern. Evidently duty and not vain- 
glory was uppermost in her mind 
and heart. She had never known a 
College Trustee that she could 
recollect, except the suave Dr. Brad- 
ford whom she had recently met. 
There was no picture in her mind of 
what such a dignitary should or 
should not be. But she had heard 
her brother Gus say that trustees 
“were mean old skimps who didn’t 
care a rap about a college except 
making it pay and half of them 
couldn’t decline ‘amo’ or tell prepo- 
sitions from prolegomena if they 
tried.” The sad conviction came 
over Miss Biddle that neither could 
she. She valued her brother’s 
opinions highly and here evidently 
she was to fail at the very begin- 
ning in the sime gua non for a trus- 
tee. She had money certainly, and 
she intended to do good with it, but 
the gravity of knowledge and not of 
giving weighed upon her heavily. 

As she left the Boston station 
with her maid, bound for Needham 
College and a first visit, she resolved 
at whatever cost to herself, she 
would not shirk her educational 
duties at that institution. Mani- 
festly they must be most important 
since colleges are generally estab- 
lished to instruct the uninformed. 
It would mean, the pursuit of this 
duty, an astonishing revelation of 
ignorance on her part. She had 
heard that Colleges had a great 
many specialists and it was a com- 
fort to realize that it would not be 
difficult to obtain special inform~- 
tion upon any subject. She r-- 
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flected, however, that it required a 
certain amount of intelligence even 
to ask questions. She began to 
wonder what subjects professors 
taught and what questions she 
ought to ask. To Norah, the maid, 
she had at the last moment confided 
a two-volume dictionary and a book 
of quotations for insertion into the 
trunk. These works might help her. 
With her she had a catalogue of 
Needham College. ‘That might give 
some hints. She opened it and ran 
her eye over the subjects in the cur- 
riculum. There was Philology, An- 
thropology, Biology, Pathology, 
Neurology, Morphology, Osteology, 
Toxicology, Vector Analysis, Geod- 
esy, Petrology, Patristic Greek, Ped- 
agogy, etc. She thought she knew 
what Philology meant, something 
to do with words; Toxicology had a 
familiar sound but she did not be- 
lieve it could really mean that; and 
Greek, without the Patristic, she 
thought would be a language men 
used to speak in Athens. Her heart 
was very heavy. But Pedagogy she 
did understand, it meant the art and 
science of teaching, Literature, too, 
was a possible field in which she 
might seek help. Geology her 
uncle had been interested in, and 
Botany she adored. Pedagogy, 
since she must get to know some- 
thing of the educational life of 
Needham College, would be the 
best point of attack. 

It was inspiring to think she had 
so much to do and all the way to 
Needham, the color mounted in her 
cheeks higher and higher, and her 
eyes were more unwinking than 
ever. President Maxwell met her 


and was so cordial, too, just as if 
she truly deserved to be honored for 
giving away her uncle’s money. 
When Miss Maxwell suggested that 
she might like to meet some mem- 


duties courageously. 
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bers of the faculty at dinner and 
that she had left the invitation open 
in case Miss Biddle was too tired or 
had preferences, Biddle 
laughed delightedly. It was, she as- 
serted, precisely what she wanted, 
an opportunity to meet the faculty, 
especially the Professors of Peda- 
gogy, Geology, Botany and Litera- 
ture. Miss Maxwell, thinking of 
Dr. Bradford’s prophecies, was sur- 
prised but too polite to express her 
surprise. As soon as Miss Biddle 
had gone to her room for rest, the 
invitations for that evening’s dinner 
went forth, one to Professor Al- 
phonso Peabody of Pedagogical 
fame, another to Professor Anne 
Beckford of Geological renown, an- 
other to Dr. R. Chapin Johnson (a 
woman) of the Botanical Depart- 
ment and still another to Professor 
Susie Smith of the Department of 
English Literature. 

Once in her room, Miss Biddle 
and Norah lifted out the three 
tomes from the trunk and Miss Bid- 
dle canvassed her afternoon’s work. 
Of course it would be distinctly im- 
polite to make it too evident that 
she wanted, nay, even needed, in- 
formation. Yet she wished to ex- 
press an interest in the educational 
life of the college and to have 
the professors feel that she was 
thoroughly aware of her duties as 
trustee. To this end she must show 
some adroitness and tact; questions 
must not be too frequent and they 
must be timely. Miss Biddle’s life 
had not equipped her as a conversa- 
tionalist and she dreaded the ordeal. 
But she had accepted the oppor- 
tunrty and she should meet her 
Perhaps it 
would come easier as she went on. 
By the time the first bell rang for 
dinner, she was prepared with a few 
questions. 
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The meeting at dinner time was 
very pleasant. Miss Biddle’s youth- 
ful aspect disarmed the entire table; 
her fresh color, her slight figure and 
those big, unwinking, baby-eyes 
captivated them all. Even Profes- 
sor Alphonso Peabody raised his 
spectacles slightly that he might see 
her the better. The conversation 
went on easily and without inter- 
ruption from the weather in general 
to earthquakes in particular. At this 
point the new Trustee saw her op- 
portunity and turned with the 
sweetest innocence to Professor 
Anne Beckford of geological re- 
nown, 

“Dr. Beckford, may I ask you 
what the diameter of the earth is?” 

Dr. Beckford blushed, hesitated 
and then plunged. “Why, I haven't 
heard that question asked recently, 
but—why, 5,280 feet, of course. No, 
I mean—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” inter- 
rupted Miss Biddle kindly; “5,280 
feet, that’s very interesting, I’m 
sure.” 

Dr. Anne Beckford, who was 
young and sensitive, retired into 
silence for the rest of the dinner, and 
President Maxwell who was not 
sure whether or not that really was 
the diameter of the earth, but who 
was very certain of Dr. Beckford’s 
embarrassment, came to the rescue. 
The Russo-Japanese war was 
broached and the superior civiliza- 
tion of the Japs commented upon. 
Dr. Alphonso Peabody dwelt feel- 
ingly upon the splendid education 
they were giving their young men. 
Again Miss Biddle saw her good 
fortune and chance. She had three 
pedagogical questions in mind: (1) 
to what extent does history affect 
the moral nature; (2) what ethical 
importance have geography and 
arithmetic; (3) how do reading and 


natural science develop a_ child. 
Then she might discuss “How Ger- 
trude Teaches Her Children,” or 
“Beckonings from Little Hands.” 
But Geography and Arithmetic were 
practical subjects and their ethical 
value important. 

The question was put and Profes- 
sor Alphonso Peabody blinked and 
began. There flowed from his lips a 
continuous stream of wisdom. Miss 
Biddle caught wildly at such phrases 
as “classical monopoly,” “formal 
studies,’ “moral notions,” “moral 
culture,” “personal sympathy,’’ 
“character development,” etc. It 
impressed her simple mind as won- 
derful. But Dr. Anne Beckford 
thought Professor Peabody’s facility 
of address disgusting. Dr. R. Chapin 
Johnson (the R. stands for Rosalie) 
was growing distinctly more and 
more nervous and Professor Susie 
Smith’s face was a study. Conver- 
sation, after the flow from the Peda- 
gogical Department ceased, became 
jerky. The President did her best 
without avail; Professor Peabody 
was lost in a trance concocted of his 
subject and a pair of large blue eyes: 
Dr. Anne Beckford was sulky; Dr. 
R. Chapin Johnson nervous and 
Professor Susie Smith’s well trained 
literary tongue seemed paralyzed. 
She endeavored to say pamphlets 
and enunciated “famflets,” she 
wished to use “futile” and finished 
by saying “putile,” a word which 
although it sounded well; she knew 
she had never heard. 

The President plunged into a dis- 
cussion of the stage, its melodrama, 
vulgarity and degeneration. She 
was a minister's daughter and had 
been brought up to think play-acting 
wicked. Although her convictions 
had altered, she still knew very little 
about anything connected with 
buskins; no matter, the quiet at the 
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table was unendurable. In_ the 
meantime the new Trustee was en- 
gaged in happy reflection. It was 
not nearly so hard as she thought 
it might be for here was another 
golden opportunity. 

“Professor Smith, could you tell 
me when Shakespeare was born? 
I was looking it up in my—I was 
looking it up and could not find 
out.” 

Professor Susie turned as white 
as the damask cloth. She could 
think of nothing but 1616, this 
she knew was the poet’s death. 
She glanced frantically about the 
table. There were some of her stu- 
dents, the president of the college, 
some of her colleagues, and this 
new twenty million dollar trustee. 
It might be 1564; but then, too, it 
might be 1654; she had a moment- 
ary suspicion that it ought not to be 
1654, but there light left her. 

“Why—why,’—oh! how many 
times had she instructed her stu- 
dents not to begin a sentence thus— 
“he died, Miss Biddle, in 1616 and— 
and—” Professor Susie gasped 
weakly. 

“Shakespeare,” murmured Pro- 
fessor Alphonso, “was born in 1564. 
In 1664 Waller wrote his poems; 
in 1764 there was Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto, and in 1864 Swinburne’s 
Atalanta in Calydon. A _ remark- 
able date,” dreamily concluded the 
Professor in Pedagogy. 

“Well, did you ever,” slangily re- 
marked Dr. Anne Beckford in an 
aside to Dr. R. Chapin Johnson as 
they left the dining room, “did you 
ever? Isn’t she a deep one?” 

The new trustee was delighted 
with her evening. It was so much 
easier than she had expected and 
no one seemed # mind her being 
ignorant. For the morning the 
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promise her an interview. She was 
sure to learn more then and with a 
regular system of visits, in a year’s 
time she might be really equal to 
her responsibility and in full touch 
with the intellectual life of the insti- 
tution, 

The diameter of the earth had 
unsettled President Maxwell and 
she passed a restless night. It was 
very. necessary for her personally to 
make a pleasant impression on 
the new trustee; perhaps thousands 
of dollars would be involved. But 
she was not certain that she could 
answer any and every question 
this attractive but inquisitive 
trustee might ask. She dreaded 
the interview and fell asleep, anx- 
iously revolving in her mind what 
the questions might be and, when 
they were put, how she _ could 
escape them. The morning came 
all too soon and with it Miss Louise 
Biddle. The President, with that 
presence acquired from much war- 
fare, welcomed her cordially. After 
a few preliminary remarks Miss 
Biddle began, 

“IT have been—’”’ 

“Excuse me,’ interrupted the 
President, “before I forget it, | want 
to mention a few of the needs of our 
College. Dr. Bradford said you 
would be glad to assist us in little 
ways, as well as big. The Geology 
Department needs a_ stereopticon 
lantern, the cost would be about 
$375." 

“Yes, certainly, it will give me 
pleasure to give the lantern, Presi- 
dent Maxwell; and I have been 
wondering—” 

“I beg your pardon again,” inter- 
rupted the President, “but the 
same Department needs sand. This 
would be a matter of $10 or so.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the new 


President had been good enough to Trustee, “get it by all means. I 
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have just been wondering what—” 

“Excuse me but before it slips my 
mind I want to mention the Botani- 
cal Department. It needs slides. 
They would cost $15.” | 

“Certainly that Department can- 
not get along without slides. That 
seems like a very small amount; 
would you not like more? No! 
Well, I have just been wondering 
what de—” 

“And there is the Chemistry De- 
partment, it needs beakers,” rushed 
in the President. Miss Biddle had 
never heard of them but she en- 
couraged the President to get them 
in any quantity. 

“Charge as many as you like to 
me, President Maxwell. I have been 
wondering what denom—” 

“And cats,’ shouted the Presi- 
dent, quite beside herself with ex- 
citement. “Cats for the Zodlogy 
Department. They cost a quarter 
apiece. In the spring, they are 
cheaper.” 

“Get any number,” assented Miss 
Biddle, “I have just been wondering 
what denomination—” 

“There are the hairpins,” wildly 
interrupted the President, “the hair- 
pins for the Psychology Depart- 
ment. They haven’t been raised 
and—” 

“Surely,” soothed Miss Biddle, to 
whom by this time the President’s 
nervousness had communicated it- 
self, “surely they would not cost 
much and they must be useful. I 
have been wondering, President 
Maxwell, what denomination you 
belong to?” 

“O,” gasped the President and 
she had not once thought of the 
white porcelain tub. 


IIT 


Miss Biddle came twice a month 
throughout the entire year. She’ 


gave liberally to everything, $60,000 
for a chapel; $35,000 toward a 
Music Hall; and up to the amount 
of $50,000 for incidentals. Need- 
ham College was flourishing upon 
her bounty, while Miss Biddle’s 
innocent delight in learning grew 
apace with the weeks. She was 
familiar with every department 
and all the intellectual aspects 
of the life. So zealous was she 
that her, questions had _ created 
a reign of terror. The Departments 
sympathized with one another, con- 
sulted encyclopedias, dictionaries 
and various notes and queries cor- 
ners, hoping to be properly primed 
for the very fundamental and alas! 
mortifyingly elementary questions 
Miss Biddle asked. Dr. R. Chapin 
Johnson declared that if they could 
only discover the genus of the new 
Trustee’s dictionary, they would no 
longer have to endure this monthly 
humiliation. Informal mass meet- 
ings of the faculty denounced this 
new species of trustee and decided 
unanimously that Miss_ Biddle’s 
questions were not only derived 
from some encyclopedia, but that 
they were used with evil intentions. 
All the instructors were worried and 
especially so, as the Educational 
Committee of the Trustees was to 
meet in April and confirm or change 
the appointments of the faculty. 
Miss Biddle had asked to be a mem- 
ber of this committee and naturally 
her request was granted, for her in- 
terest in the educational aspects of 
the life had more than kept tally 
with her financial support. The 
Faculty knew she was a member 
and in the stress of the winter and 
the approaching event, even Profes- 
sor Susie Smith’s tongue had lost 
its eloquence. 

Professor Alphonso Peabody 
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alone remained unmoved and serene, 
In fact, this winter there was a 
bloom about his middle life that his 
youth had lacked. The new trus- 
tee found him an invaluable source 
of information on all imaginable 
subjects. His answers never failed 
and in Miss Biddle’s eyes he was a 
wonderful man. He had hesitated 
in his answer to but one question. 
It was so unexpected; he had never 
given the subject a thought. It had 
never seemed to him necessary to 
consider the matter. With her in- 
nocent directness Miss Biddle one 
day said: 

“Professor Peabody, why have 
you never been married?” 

“Why, why,” stammered Profes- 
sor Alphonso, “I—I—I, I—have 
never been asked.” 

It occurred to him afterwards that 
it was not quite the right answer to 
have given. To Miss Biddle’s fear- 


less, inquiring turn of mind, the . 


reply was a stimulus. 

The afternoon for the meeting of 
the Educational Committee ar- 
rived, The President had prepared 
her docket of salaries. The increase 
was appalling, more than $10,000, 
and she was not sure that she could 
get it through. The names of the 
Faculty were taken up in rotation. 
The Trustees showed a disposition 
to cut down. There was a long 
haggle over Miss Amelia Dove's 
name. She taught English for $600 
a year and the President suggested 
a “raise” to $700. Miss Biddle 
saved the day and President Max- 
well was triumphantly putting 
through every raise until she came 
to Professor Alphonso Peabody’s 
name, The Trustees seemed unani- 
mous. Certainly, $1200 instead of 


$1000 was not too much for a man 
as distinguished as he. 


No one 


noticed the new trustee until she 
spoke. 

“Of course we don’t want to be 
extravagant; that is $200 more on 
the salary list and—and,” Miss Bid- 
dle repeated, ‘““and—well, President 
Maxwell, there are reasons why I 
think Professor Peabody is not 
likely to need the money. Of course 
$200 is $200,” she ended. 

Not a word was said. The new 
trustee had gained a reputation for 
depth and intention altogether out 
of proportion to her youth, and Miss 
Biddle was palpably agitated, her 
big, unwinking, blue eyes fixed in 
their intensity, her face highly 
flushed. The President said nothing 
and passed on to the Qs on the 
faculty list. 


The week following the meeting 
of the Educational Committee, the 
College was ablaze with news. Miss 
Biddle and Professor Alphonso Pea- 
body were engaged and the wedding 
was to be in June at commencement 
time. Professor Susie Smith re- 
covered her eloquence sufficiently to 
announce her belief that “ he was 
proposed to, for he would never 
think of doing such a thing himself.” 

June arrived and with it the much 
anticipated wedding. The students 
were dressed in white, carrying 
wreaths of forget-me-nots; the fac- 
ulty were in academic regalia, each 
one the proud possessor of a pearl 
pin given by the Bride, a pin which 
was accompanied by a personal note 
thanking the instructor for informa- 
tion which had been such a help to 
Miss Biddle in her new duties as 
Trustee. In short, when the Bride, 


‘leaning on the arm of the President 


of the Board of Trustees, and the 
President of the Faculty, leaning 
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on the arm of Professor Alphonso 
Peabody, swung triumphantly up 
the church aisle, no one could doubt 
that everyone was happy; even the 
countenance of that modest woman 
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who had dedicated herself to a life 
of self-sacrifice was full of a worldly 
joy for she had received as a gift 
from the Bride the seductive, long- 
coveted porcelain tub. 


The Gentle Art of Mending Broken 
Hearts 


By Evste CaRMICHAEL 


Author of ** Miss Barber's Nephew,” etc. 


RS. MAXON’S funeral was 

to be that afternoon so I pre- 

pared myself for callers, for 
it is one of the social customs of 
the Kelmscott people to make all 
their calls when they are dressed to 
go to a funeral. To begin with, the 
funeral furnishes a topic of conver- 
sation, and then, as Mrs. Deacon 
Sumner says, it seems such a pity 
not to get all the good you can out 
of your dressing up for it. Funerals 
are really social events in Kelmscott 
and by most of the women are 
thoroughly enjoyed, for there are 
some people who are never so happy 
as when they are a little miserable. 
Miss Piper, the village mourner, 
who has never missed a funeral in 
forty years except once when she 
“had pneumonia and came purty 
nigh goin’ to her own,” told me once 
that it always does her good to go, 
for it makes her think how short 
life is and reminds her of her sins, 
and besides she gets ideas for 
making over clothes. 

On the day of Mrs. Maxon’s 
funeral she was the first to come to 
call upon me, bursting with gossip. 
She had partaken of the lunch that 
is often provided in the country for 


those coming from a distance and 
she was full of indignation. 

“It’s enough to make old Mis’ 
Maxon turn in her grave,” she said, 
“to see that lunch the mourners 
provided. There wa’n’t enough to 
go round in the first place and then 
the bread was soggy, the ham 
wa'n't tender and as for the coffee 
it was just sloppy and cold.” 

I did not wonder that the luncheon 
gave out if the nearby neighbors ate 
up what was provided only for the 
mourners from a distance. She soon 
veered off to a stbject that seemed 
to lie even nearer her heart than 
Mrs. Maxon’s funeral. 

“Haven’t you heard of Jed Hun- 
ters bein’ in town? Well, well, 
you don’t hear much down at this 
end of the green, seems tho’ you 
never do know what’s goin’ on in 
town.” But then I had been away 
for a fortnight and undoubtedly that 
explained it, though I knew, at the 
bottom of Miss Piper’s heart, she 
thought I did not take a proper in- 
terest in the affairs of Kelmscott. 

“Why Jed Hunter—he’s old Mis 
Hunter’s son in the white house 
down beyond the meetin’ house,’ 
she explained; “he’s just ben jilted, 
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so they say, by a girl over’n Boston 
where he’s ben livin’ for some time 
and now he’s come on here to stay 
fer awhile with his ma and git over 
his feelin’s, But Mis’ Dexter,” she 
leaned forward eagerly on the edge 
of her chair and spoke in a sepul- 
chral whisper, “They do say as he’s 
keepin’ company with Eliza Hazel- 
ton, Jemima’s niece.” She sat up 
and folded her hands complacently 
over the place where her waist may 
once have been and observed me as 
she rocked vigorously back and 
forth. 

“You don’t mean it?” I cried, try- 
ing to appear properly impressed. 
“That’s very nice, isn’t it? If she 
could only make him forget his 
broken heart it would be delight- 
ful.” 

Before Miss Piper could give me 
any more of the news that she could 
hardly contain, Mrs. Deacon Sum- 
ner came puffing up the walk sup- 
ported on either hand by Miss 
Pendleton and Miss Jemima Hazel- 
ton. The presence of the latter was 
felt at once to be a check to 
the subject of conversation that 
lay nearest their hearts when 
they had settled themselves with 
loosened bonnet strings prepared 
for a visitation. They discussed 
Mrs. Maxson’s funeral at great 
length over their tea and cake, 
but I knew that at least three of my 
visitors were longing to get rid of 
Miss Hazelton, who placidly stirred 
her tea and rocked and told me how 
“beautifully Mis’ Maxon’s remains” 
looked. 

My Aunt Agatha came in for a 
moment, dear stately Aunt Agatha, 
whom the village ladies always con- 
sidered a “reg’lar wet blanket on 
conversation,’ as she did not ap- 
prove of the petty gossip of the little 
town. However, to the relief of the 
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others, she had only come to ask 
Ralph and me to supper on the fol- 
lowing evening and so her restrain- 
ing presence was soon removed. [| 
could see that Miss Pendleton, Mrs. 
Sumner and Miss Piper were deter- 
mined to outstay dear, innocent 
Miss Hazelton, and I groaned in 
spirit for I longed for a walk before 
dinner. 

At last Miss Hazelton put down 
her cup with a sigh. “I really must 
be going, Mrs. Dexter,” she said re- 
luctantly. “Aren’t any of you ladies 
coming my way?” But they all sat 
still. 

“I’m only goin’ as far as Miss 
Barber’s when I do go,” explained 
Miss Piper. “So ’twouldn’t do you 
no good, Jemimy. I know Miss 
Barber’ll want to know all about 
Mis’ Maxon’s funeral, so long as 
she wa’n’t there.” 

“I’m goin’ to set a spell longer,” 
said stout Mrs. Sumner. “I’m some 
het up yet and I guess I'll stay and 
cool off awhile.” 

Miss Pendleton had to stay be- 
cause she was going to stop at Mrs. 
Sumner’s to borrow a pint of mo- 
lasses, as she was out of it and there 
wasn't time to go to the store. 
When their elaborate explanations 
were all made Miss Hazelton went 
away without an escort, sighing a 
little that she had to resign such a 
pleasant time. When she was 
safely out of ear-shot Miss Piper 
began breathlessly : 

“Mis’ Dexter ain’t heard a word 
about Jed Hunter and Eliza.” 

The others looked surprised and 
very superior at their own knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Sumner 
complacently, “if that don’t beat 
all, why it’s the talk of the town.” 

“I’ve been away,” I explained, 
trying to feel humble. “Miss Piper 
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tells me that Mr. Hunter is quite 
devoted to Eliza.” 

“T should think he was,” sniffed 
Mrs, Sumner,” and he just jilted to. 
He’s walked home from church with 
her twice now and I think he must 
have gone to prayer-meetin’ on pur- 
pose to see her, for he never had 
much religion to speak of. No, he 
didn’t walk home with her then, 
‘cause he had his ma with him, but 
he sot and looked at her and I saw 
him speak to her afterwards.” 

“What did he say?” asked both 
ladies, bursting with excitement. 

“He just said, ‘It’s a pleasant 
evenin’, Miss Hazelton,’ and she 
says, says she, ‘Yes, it is, Mr. Hun- 
ter.’ *T’wa’n’t so much what they 
said as the way they looked. No- 
body could ever say I was a gossip, 
Mis’ Dexter, I don’t never believe 
in repeatin’ things I hear so I hope 
this won’t go no farther, but they 
do say,” here she leaned forward and 
spoke in a sibilant whisper, “‘They do 
say that Eliza is dead in love with 
him.” 

Miss Pendleton and Miss Piper 
were nodding their heads like two 
mandarins. “Yes, that’s true, Mis’ 
Dexter,” they said in chorus. 

“Well, I hope she will comfort 
his broken. heart,” I said, trying to 
look, serious. “I don’t believe it 
was ever more than slightly cracked 
and I think probably Eliza could 
mend it as well as any one.” 

“Yes, Eliza is a nice girl,” ad- 
mitted Mrs, Sumner, “tho’ she does 
seem like a child to me yet. It don’t 
seem any time sence she was runnin’ 
round the green in a little blue 
dress and a long yaller pig-tail.” 

“That was at least thirty years 
ago,” snapped Miss Piper, who had 
a relentless memory for dates, “Eli- 
za’s thirty-eight and seven months. 
She’s comin’ on.” 


I smiled involuntarily, for I had 
always considered Eliza Hazelton 
almost middle-aged. Then I re- 
membered that my dear, dignified 
great-aunts were sometimes called 
the “Randolph girls” and so, in com- 
parison, Eliza seemed a mere child. 
If I had not been a married woman, 
I suppose I should have seemed 
like a babe in long clothes to them. 

“There must have been a funeral 
this afternoon, Constance, to ac- 
count for all your callers,” said 
Ralph at dinner that night. “Such 
an array of berigged women as I 
met as I came from the train. Why, 
Kelmscott was almost gay! I 
counted as many as three people at 
one time on one side of the green.” 

“I don’t doubt it,’ I said. “Yes, 
there was a funeral over at Mrs. 
Maxon’s. The luncheon was very 
poor indeed, Miss Piper assured 
me. The funeral baked meats, 
however, very nearly furnished a 
marriage table, for the ladies of 
Kelmscott are doing their best to 
persuade me that Jedidiah Hunter is 
going to marry Eliza Hazelton. He 
is here for his broken heart, you 
know he has just been jilted by a 
girl in Boston. But to the cer- 
tain knowledge of the Sherlock 
Holmeses of Kelmscott he has 
walked home from church with her 
twice and spoken to her in plain 
sight of the congregation after 
prayer meeting! As far as could be 
learneti, all he said was, ‘It’s a 
pleasant evening,’ which I should 
not consider very lover-like, but | 
was assured that just that civil 
greeting was accompanied by a 
look, Ralph!” 

“Not really,” he exclaimed. “You 
astonish me. I should not consider 
that that remark carried so much 
weight,” he said, judicially. “But 
still a look, That’s evidence against 
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them surely. What are you going 
to do about it, you inveterate match- 
maker? Now that Paul Barber and 
Natalie are safely engaged, I sup- 
pose you are looking for other 
ame.” 

“Exactly,” I assented, “I do want 
to see Mr. Hunter’s cracked heart 
mended and I would like to see that 
nice Eliza Hazelton escape the fate 
of remaining one of the ‘Hazelton 
girls’ until she is eighty.” 

“How are you going to start the 
affair?” he asked. 

“I told you it had a good start,” 
I said. “Didn’t I tell you he had 
walked home with her twice from 
church, not to mention that look 
after prayer meeting! In Kelm- 
scott that is almost equal to an- 
nouncing the engagement. Well, I 
am going to help matters on by giv- 
ing a tea party for them—a real 
high tea. Not to make it too 
pointed I shall ask six others be- 
sides them so that will be ten alto- 
gether — that’s a large party for 
Kelmscott.” 

“Do have the Robertsons any 
way, begged Ralph who had sighed 
resignedly; “then there will be one 
other man besides Hunter to keep 
me in countenance. Besides, -the 
minister should be here to add dig- 
nity to the occasion.” 

“Yes, Mr. Robertson must give 
his sanction to my party and Anna 
is a host in herself. They two and 
Miss Jemima and Miss Barber will 
make enough besides Mrs. Hunter 
and Aunt Agatha. Aunt Mary is 
not well enough to come.” 

So the next day Ralph and I 
drove out to invite our guests to 
supper. Although we knew they 
would have no engagements at all, 
yet we thought it would add much 
dignity to the affair to ask them a 
week in advance. It was one of 


the Kelmscott customs, that if there 
were more than six at high tea, 
the occasion became one of great 
importance, requiring much prepa- 
ration. Ancient dresses were re- 
furbished, the ideas obtained at the 
last funeral for making over clothes 
were utilized and for several days 
beforehand every one was busy gar- 
nishing and mending. 

It was a glorious summer day as 
we drove down the village street. 
The square white houses about the 
green looked cool and shady under 
the stately elms, and over at Aunt 
Mary’s the doors were vopened 
through to the garden behind, and 
we had a charming glimpse of box- 
bordered paths and gay flowers and 
dear Aunt Mary under her parasol 
picking sweet peas, all framed in the 
wide colonial doorway. 

“Kelmscott 7s a dear, peaceful old 
place,” I sighed rapturously, “I 
hope I shall end my days here like 
the dear aunts among my flowers.” 

We drove around the green with 
loosened reins as we talked, and 
narrowly escaped running into Mr. 
Capron’s horse, which was meander- 
ing off by itself in a way village 
grocers’ horses have. Mr. Capron 
himself was delivering provisions at 
the minister’s and came out just as 
we passed the house. As Mrs. 
Deacon Sumner once remarked, ne 
was the worst old maid in Kelm- 
scott. He looked at us curiously 
as we returned his nod and Ralph 
murmured, “I suppose Capron is 
consumed with a desire to know 
where we are going this afternoon 
arrayed in purple and fine linen. 
He must see ‘calls’ written on our 
faces.” 

Yes, Mr. Capron was one of the 
institutions of Kelmscott. He kept 
the one store, where he sold every- 
thing from postage stamps to calico, 
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from red and white peppermint 
sticks to meat and potatoes. There 
was nothing about the village or any 
one in it he did not know. When 
he delivered his provisions he left 
behind him, besides his butter and 
eggs, an assortment of choice gossip 
that was further augmented by the 
matrons themselves before they car- 
ried it on, until the most trivial little 
stories assumed scandalous propor- 
tions. 

We had gone but a short distance 
and were stopping in front of Miss 
Hazelton’s house to invite her and 
the fair heroine of the Jedediah Hun- 
ter romance to tea, when Mr. Ca- 
pron drove up behind us, clucking 
and pulling on his reins to urge 
on his twenty-year old Pegasus. 
Breathless with his exertions, he 
pulled up beside us as Ralph 
stepped out of the carriage. 

“Oh, Mr. Dexter,” he cried, “taint 
no use your stoppin’. The girls 
are both aout. They went daown 
to Mrs. Deacon Sumner’s just naow, 
and I calk’late they’re goin’ to set a 
spell with her as they both had their 
sewin’ with ’em.” 

“Oh, thanks,” said Ralph ironi- 
cally, as he took up the reins. 
“Please tell them that we called. 
Mrs. Sumner was right,” he said 
laughing, as we drove away. “Ca- 
pron is by all odds the worst old 
maid in Kelmscott.” 

Our tea party was a great success 
in some regards. Mr. Hunter 
proved to be a very interesting man, 
who had traveled a good deal and 
had had the provincialities of Kelm- 
scott quite brushed away. He and 
Mr. Robertson and Ralph kept the 
ball of conversation rolling, while 
Mrs. Hunter, inordinately proud of 
her son, sat placidly back and 
hardly ate her chicken croquettes 
for admiration of him. Miss Barber 


with her delicate appetite, pecked 
daintily at her salad in her bird-like 
way and was evidently enjoying the 
great affair. She told me in an aside 
that she had not been to such a 
grand party for years and years. 
My cook had covered herself with 
glory and I knew that the supper 
was a success, but I was dis- 
appointed in the lovers. 

Although I sent Eliza out to tea 
with Mr. Hunter, I could see noth- 
ing in the actions of either to war- 
rant all the remarks I had heard. 
Eliza talked pleasantly enough to 
him, but she was apparently far 
more interested in the conversation 
on her other side, and Mr. Hunter 
insisted on telling me about a trip 
he had taken the summer before to 
Canada. I tried in vain to draw 
Eliza into the conversation, but 
after a polite smile and remark, she 
would turn again to Mrs. Robertson 
and talk about the sewing society 
and the last missionary box-packing. 

I determined to send them out 
into the garden after supper, feeling 
confident that the moonlight on my 
beloved flowers would make the 
most prosaic middle-aged lovers ro- 
mantic for the time. So in the last 
glow of sunset we strolled out into 
the moonlit garden, all except Mrs. 
Hunter and Aunt Agatha, who were 
afraid of possible dampness and pre- 
ferred the lamp-lit drawing room. 

I manceuvered vainly to throw 
the prospective lovers together. The 
Robértsons corralled Miss Jemima 
and bore her off to see the new sun- 
dial and Ralph and I tried to induce 
Miss Barber to join us, but she was 
consumed with a desire to walk be- 
tween the young people with a hand 
on the arm of each. Since she had 
discovered that Mr. Hunter knew 
her dear nephew Paul, it was im- 
possible to part her from him, The 
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quaint little figure with the huge 
crinoline, her little reticule and her 
bobbing grey curls strolled down 
the moonlit path blissfully happy 
and utterly unconscious that I was 
making frantic efforts to draw her 
away. 

“Ah, Miss Barber,” I said behind 
her, “I want to show you my sweet 
peas. They are such beauties, 
though I am sure they are not half 
so lovely as your pink ones. You 
must promise me some of your 
seeds next year.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Dexter,” she 
called back over her shoulder, “you 
may have all you want. Did you 
say that you and Paul went to the 
same school, Mr. Hunter?” she went 
on, chattering to him for all the 
world like a plump, little English 
sparrow. 

Eliza, however, fell back with me. 
“Show me your sweet peas, please, 
Mrs. Dexter,” she begged politely, 
and I, feeling foiled in all my match- 
making schemes, had to stop to ex- 
patiate on the beauties of larkspurs 
and sweet peas in that glorious 
moonlight. 

“I do not believe there is any- 
thing in all this romantic talk of 
these Kelmscott gossips,” said 
Ralph, after they had all gone and 
we were taking a last stroll down 
the moonlit garden path. The air 
was heavy with the spicy scent of 
the box and the more delicate, 
subtle fragrance of the late roses, 
honey-suckle and sweet peas and 
the thousand vague, sweet odors 
that float about a garden at night. 
And I, enthralled by the beauty of 
it all, thought that my lovers must 
indeed be very staid and middle-aged 


not to feel a little sentimental on- 


such a night, in such a garden. 
For some time I heard only vague 
rumors about Eliza and Mr. Hunter, 


but I felt the suppressed excitement 
that charged the air of Kelmscott 
and knew that, although the inter- 
esting pair might be all unconscious 
of it, closed blinds hid prying eyes 
and they never exchanged a look or 
a word without some of the Kelm- 
scott women knowing it. 

“Poor innocent lovers,” I thought, 
“no wonder no one ever gets married 
in Kelmscott if they have to run 
this gauntlet.” 

One day, a fortnight after my tea- 
party, as I lay swinging idly in the 
hammock on the veranda, Mrs. 
Sumner burst in through the gate, 
her fat face quite purple from her 
hurry. As usual she subsided in 
breathless silence for a moment or 
two after her sudden entrance. 

“How fine your larkspurs are 
growin’, Mrs. Dexter,” she said at 
last, though I knew that that was 
not what she had come to say. 
From larkspurs she veered to mari- 
golds and cosmos, the passing of the 
summer, Gladys Robertson's attack 
of mumps, the last church social 
and then, suddenly, to the subject 
nearest her heart. 

“Tt’s just scandalous the way 
Eliza Hazelton is goin’ on,” she 
burst out at last. “She goes walkin’ 
all over creation with that Jed Hun- 
ter, who’s nothing but a fickle crea- 
ture anyway. It’s the talk of the 
town. Some of us began to think 
it was high time someone spoke to 
Eliza, so long as Jemimy don’t look 
after her niece better, so I made up 
my mind I’d do it. Why, Mrs. 
Dexter, they go and take long walks 
way down to Somervilic, and they 
set in the summer house on Je- 
mimy’s lawn for two hours one 
afternoon by my clock. [ finally 
made up my mind I’d go over and 
see about it and I went round there, 
sudden like, pretendin’ I thought 
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Jemimy was there and Mis’ Dexter,” 
she was breathless again at the im- 
propriety, “he was readin’ poetry 
to her.” 

A sudden, uncontrollable laugh 
shook me and I was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing. 

“Here’s a cough lozenge,” said 
Mrs. Sumner solicitously, hunting 
in her reticule. “It’s awful to cough 
that way in summer-time too. You 
do look real delicate somehow.” 
She shook her head and muttered 
something about consumption. 

“If there were more men in Kelm- 
scott,” I said at last, wiping away 
the tears, “people wouldn’t think so 
much about it. It’s because Mr. 
Hunter is the only eligible man 
about, you know, Mrs. Sumner.” 

She looked at me severely through 
her spectacles. “Well, it’s lucky 
there are no more if it’s to lead to 


‘all this sort of thing, readin’ poetry 


in summer houses. Why, do you 
suppose that when the Deacon was 
courtin’ me we had any such goin’s 
on?” | 

“Oh, no,” I ejaculated fervently, 
“I am sure you did not.” Another 
_paroxysm seized me. 

“Eliza is a real foolish girl,” she 
went on. “Perhaps you'd like to see 
Jemimy and Miss Barber and even 


old Mrs. Squires gallivantin’ round’ 


with some sprig of a man,” she said 
sarcastically. “Well, I knew I'd 
ought to speak to Eliza, so that 
same evening I went over to see her 
special ‘cause I knew Jemimy was 
out, and I says to her as soon as I 
could ledd the conversation round 
that way, I says to her, says I,” 
(here Mrs. Sumner pursed up her 
lips, folded her arms and looked de- 
fiantly at me), “I says to her, says I, 
‘Eliza, now what’s to be the out- 
come of all this? ‘Of all what?’ 
says Eliza, as innocent as you 
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please. ‘You know perfectly well,’ J 
I says, “your goin’s on with Jed 
Hunter.’ Eliza blushed and looked 
real mad. ‘I don’t know what you 
mean, Mrs. Sumner,’ she says, real | 
prim and pert. . ‘You know perfectly 7 
well,’ I says, as severe as I could, ¥ 
‘every one is talkin’ about the way J 
you go on with Jed Hunter; now 9 
what is to be the outcome? You @ 
know the only outcome should be 
marriage.’ ” 

“Did you really say that, Mrs. 
Sumner?” I asked severely. 
certainly are a very brave woman.” 
If she had been my own age, I 
should have taken up the cudgels 
for Eliza, but I felt that she would 
only consider it very impertinent in 
one of my years and so I bit my lip 
and kept silent. | 

*‘She was real mad,” admitted 
Sumner, “but before she could say 
anything more, Mr, Hunter walked 
right into the parlor. He looked so 
mad that I am sure he had heard 
us talkin’ about him. ‘I knocked,’ 
he said to Eliza, who turned fiery 
red, ‘but I guess no one heard me 
and so as the door was open and I 
heard you talking in here, I took the 
liberty to come in.’ At first, I 
thought I’d ought to stay and chape- 
rone them so long as Jemimy was 
out, but Mr. Hunter was so dis- 
agreeable and looked so grumpy that 
I thought I’d better be goin’ where 
people wan’t so snappy. I’ve washed 
my hands of them an’ if they want 
to be town talk they can for all of 
me, I’d done my duty.” 

“Yes, I think no one could have 
done more,’ I remarked. I was 
thinking that Mrs. Sumner had 
probably done more to bring Eliza 
and Jedediah together than all of us 
put together. 

A few days later, I had another 
call from Mrs. Sumner. “It’s just 
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as I knew it would be,” she snapped; 
“Jed Hunter has gone off. I knew 
he’d jilt her. Eliza puts a bold 
front on it, but every one is 
talkin’ about it. Mr. Capron he 
told me first yesterday when he 
brought the marketin’. ‘He’s gone 
off, Mis’ Sumner,’ says he, ‘gone for 
good too. I calk’late he’s gone to 
Europe ‘cause he took one of them 
small steamer trunks covered all 
over with furrin labels.’ Eliza 
always was a kind of a fool. She’s 
had real hard luck all her life so far 
as I kin see and I’m real sorry for 


. her now.” 


I felt very much puzzled and sad 
over Eliza’s little romance. Could 
it be possible that there was nothing 
in it? 

I lay in the hammock that after- 
noon, thinking about Eliza. My 
dainty little copy of Cranford fell 
on the grass beside me as I lay 
quietly swinging. Everything was 
so beautiful around me, the sway- 
ing elms, the lovely garden, the blue 
sky, and I felt sorry to think that 
any one in the world was not so 
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thoroughly happy and content as I. 

Suddenly the gate clicked and up 
the box-bordered path came Eliza 
Hazelton, a soft color in her sweet 
face and her eyes sparkling. She 
wore a very becoming blue linen 
gown and looked not a day over 
twenty-eight. 

“Dear Mrs. Dexter,” she cried, 
holding out both her hands to me 
joyously. “I want to tell you, the 
very first of all, that I am engaged 
to Mr. Hunter.” 

I gave her a joyous little hug. 
“Oh, you dear,” I cried; “I am so 
glad, so very glad. I do want to 
see Mr. Hunter to congratulate 
him.” 

“He has gone to Boston for two 


days,” she said, blushing adorably. 
“He—he—has gone to get me a 
ring.” 


“Oh, yes,” I said, the mystery 
being explained, and I smiled as I 
thought that Mrs. Sumner had all 
unconsciously assumed a new role, 
that of Kelmscott match-maker, and 
adept in the gentle art of mending 
broken hearts. 
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Dummer Academy 


By Amy Woops 


MONG the early settlers on the 
American shores, our New 
England forefathers were pre- 

eminent in matters religious and 
educational. Leaving the old world 
as they did in search of religious 
freedom, this trait became typical in 
the New England character. Mr. 
John Higginson said in 1663: “New 
England is originally a plantation of 
Religion, not a plantation of Trade 
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—worldly gain was not the end and 
design of the people of New Eng- 
land but Religion. And if any man 
amongst us make Religion as twelve 
and the world as thirteen, let such an 
one know he hath neither the spirit 
of a true New England man nor yet 
the spirit of a sincere Christian.” 
Taking this as a standard of 
reckoning, “Trade” has perchance 
at times of high fluctuation reached 
thirteen, but Religion has stood fast 
at twelve and Education has been 
rated a full eleven. Perhaps there 
680 


is no better place in all New Enz: 
land to exemplify this than the 
little corner of Essex County, Masea- 
chusetts, known as Byfield, where 
religion and education have played 
so prominent a part in starting forih 
many eminent men. Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale says, in an address de- 
livered at the bi-centennial celebra- 
tion of Byfield: 

“It has long since been observed 
that Newbury and Newburyport and 
Byfield form a sort of confederacy. 
It has also been observed that from 
this confederacy almost every per- 
son in the United States known 
to history has originally sprung. 
Whether it is a Noyes, a Moody, or 
a Coffin, or a Greenleaf, or a Lowell, 
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or a Jackson, or a Perkins, ora Clark, 
or a Dane, or Rufus King, or John 
Quincy Adams, or Lloyd Garrison, 
or a Long, or a Story, or a Poor, a 
Sanders, an Osborn, a Shaw, a Ray- 
mond,—as you run the genealogy 
back, you come out at some one of 
the Newbury or Byfield families.” 
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Byfield was named in honor of 
Judge Nathaniel Byfield who, be- 
sides holding many other high pub- 
lic offices, received commissions for 
the position of Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty from three sovereigns of 
Great Britain, and had the honor 
never to have had one of his deci- 
sions reversed. It is not a town but 
a parish, the only one now extant in 
Massachusetts, and it is made up 
from three adjoining towns. It is 
a relic of ye olden days when a tax 
was levied for the support and main- 
tenance of the church. 


ACADEMY 681 


Long hill and Joyned with the farmers of New- 
bury that doth border on us in building a New 
meeting house for the worship of god Shall be 
Abatted their Rattes in the ministry Ratt in the 
Towne of Rowley: if they do maintaine with 
the help of our neighbours at Newbury an 
Athordaxs minister to belong to and teach in 
that meeting house that they have buildt. 


Since 1838, when part of Rowley 
was set aside and incorporated as 
Georgetown, Byfield parishioners, 
though joined as one in religious 
matters, have performed their civic 
duties in three separate towns, Row- 
ley, Newbury, or Georgetown ac- 
cording to the location of their 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 


In 1701 or 1702 certain residents 
of the towns of Newbury and Row- 
ley, finding the distances to their re- 
spective churches too great for con- 
venience in the harshness of the 
New England winters, determined 
to establish a new meeting-house 
nearer by, and 


“At a legall meeting of the Inhabitants of 
the Towne of Rowley, March the 16th, 1702-3, 
It was Agreed and voated that the Inhabitants 
of the Towne of Rowley living on the North 
west side of the bridg called Rye plaine bridg 
and on the North west side of the hill called 


houses. And curiously the bound- 
ary line between Newbury and 
Georgetown runs through the 
present meeting-house in such a way 
that a man and his wife may worship 
together in the same pew, and yet 
be sitting in different towns. 

Here, in the first meeting-house of 
Byfield parish, worshipped the de- 
scendants of Richard Dummer and 
Henry Sewell, two pioneer founders 
of ‘Newbury, whose names, which 
stood for honor, integrity, and ad- 
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vancement in the earliest colonial 
days, have been handed down 
through succeeding generations with 
added honor and renown. From an 
intermarriage of these two families 
have come five Judge Sewells, three 
Chief Justices, Longfellow, our New 
England poet, ex-President Grover 
Cleveland and many others whose 
names may be found in the records 
of famous men and women. 

Richard Dummer was probably 
the richest man of the colony. ‘He 
came from England in 1632 on the 
“Whale,” bringing with him a 
goodly number of cows, which must 
have prospered and multiplied, since 
a town record of Rowley shows that 
in 1660 it was voted to put up “a 
substantial and strong three-railed 
fence between Newbury and Row- 
ley, to prevent cattle coming from 
Mr. Dummer’s farm.” The farm 
comprised a thousand and eighty 
acres. 

Soon after his settlement he 


THE ORIGINAL 
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1763 


erected a sawmill on the banks of 
the Parker River, and five years 
later an entry, “in case Mr. Dummer 
doe make his mill fitt to grynde 
corne,” proves pretty conclusively 
that he established a grist mill. Who 
can doubt that with his energy it 
proved a success and the old mortar 
and pestle were put by to serve 
henceforth only as an heirloom. 

Richard Dummer’s four sons were 
Shubael, Richard, Jeremiah and 
William. Shubael became a minister 
and was massacred at York by the 
Indians. William died when quite 
young. Richard received the home 
farm and remained in Byfield 
“Jeremy,” as he was called, wasa 
silversmith of Boston. To him were 
born Jeremiah and William. 

In the early catalogues of Har- 
vard College, the names of students 
were arranged in order of rank 
of the family, and in that of 1699 
Jeremiah Dummer heads the list. 
He was, moreover, at the head of the 
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scholastic list,and President Increase 
Mather said “he was far the best  prived of her colonial rights twenty- 


scholar that had ever been 
there.” It is, however, 
upon his brother William 
that the searchlight of his- 
tory has been more often 
thrown. 

William Dummer was 
born in 1677 and received 
his education in the gram- 
mar schools there. There 
is little known of his early 
life and the lack of anec- 
dotes concerning eccentri- 
cities would lead one to 
judge him a normal, unos- 
tentatious, simple and dig- 
nified man. During his 
maturity he held the fore- 
most position of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts, He 
was appointed Lieutenant 
Governor in 1716by George I. 


MANSION HOUSE, THE MASTER'S HOME 


COLONTAL STAIRWAY IN THE 


Massachusetts, having been de- 


MANSION HOUSE 
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four years before, was chafing under 
the restriction of provincial rule, and 
the position was one requiring great 
tact and diplomacy. After six years 
of constant friction, Colonel Shute, 
then governor of Massachusetts, 
shifted his responsibilities to the 
lieutenant-governor’s shoulders and 
secretly sailed for England, and 
it was not until five years later 
that a new governor was appointed. 
In the meantime William Dummer, 
as acting-governor, guided the ad- 
ministration through the sea of 
discontent with a strong but under- 
standing hand. The latter part of 
his life was spent for the most part 
in Boston, although he took an active 
interest in Byfield, belonged to the 
parish and occupied his house there 
during the summer months. 
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This house to all outward appear- 
ances stands to-day as it did then. 
In reality some years ago restoration 


. was imperative, and the timbers were 


removed one at a time and new ones 
substituted. The exact date of its 
erection is missing, but as it, with 
the surrounding three hundred and 
thirty acre farm, was deeded to~ 
William Dummer by his father, at 
the time of his marriage, it was 
doubtless not long after 1713 that it 
was built. Under its hospitable roof 
Lieutenant-Governor Dummer and 
his highly esteemed lady entertained 
Governor Shute and his retinue, and 
many distinguished men and women 
have crossed its threshold. 

Had Governor Dummer been 
blessed with children, the fate of the 
Mansion House might have been 
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different, but dying without direct 
heirs, he left the home farm with 
the buildings thereon for the “estab- 
lishment of a grammar school,” the 
simple requirement for admission to 
be that “no scholar be admitted into 
ssid school but such as can read 
English well.” It was the first school 
of its kind to be founded in any of 
the colonies. 

Four years had not passed since 
the settlement of Newbury when 
provision for teaching the young was 
made and the records, showing inter- 
mittent terms of schooling, attest 
the value placed upon education. 
Schools in those days were not free, 
the town and parent sharing the ex- 
pense, while :the pastor usually 
taught the week-day school and 
preached on Sunday. 

Fourteen years after the building 
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of the first meeting-house, Byfield 
Parish boasted its first schoolhouse 
and regular teacher on the Rowley 
side. The teacher received sixteen 
pounds, the school year lasting three 
months, and in eleven years his 
salary had increased to thirty pounds 
a year and “3d. for readers and 6d. 
for writers per scholar” in addition, 
These attempts at public schooling, 
with one private school that was 
carried on for a little while in 
Byfield, were all the opportunities 
offered in this line for learning until 
the reading of Governor Dummer’s 
will in 1761 made known this mu- 
nificent bequest. 

We of to-day, with our thousands 
of graded schools, cannot realize the 
full meaning of such a gift. Up to 
that time English grammar had 
never been taught and the construc- 
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tion of our own language was 
studied only through the Greek and 
Latin lexicon. Dr. Johnson defined 
a grammar school as a school for 
“teaching grammatically the learned 
languages.” 

Steps were at once taken by the 
trustees for the building of a school- 
house twenty feet square and one 
story high, and the parish committee, 
in whose hands it was left to select 
a teacher, decided upon Samuel 
Moody of York, Maine, for master. 

Rev. Moses Parsons, the pastor 
and friend of Governor Dummer, 
preached the dedicatory sermon from 
the text, “But the liberal deviseth 
liberal things and by liberal things 
shall he stand,’ which has stood for 
the motto of the school from then 
until now. In an almanac of 1763. 
belonging to Mr. Parsons, are these 
notes : 

“Dummer charity school opened Feb. 28 
1763.” “Pd. up ye occasion a public Lect. 
fr’m Isai.: 32, 8 when Mr. Samuel Moody of 


York took the charge thereof.” ‘ Said school 
began the next Day, viz. March 1, 1763.” 
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Twenty-eight pupils were enrolled 
the first year, mostly neighborhood 
boys, but the fame of the school and 
its master spread: until for many 
years there were from seventy to 
eighty boys, a third of them coming 
from such a distance as to necessi- 
tate boarding in the Mansion House 
under the supervision of Mr. 
Moody’s brother Joseph and his 
wife, who took charge of the farm 
and the housekeeping, thus relieving 
Mr. Samuel Moody of all responsi- 
bility save that of teaching. 

Historically speaking, Master 
Moody is perhaps the most famous 
teacher of America. His apprecia- 
tion of boys, his accuracy and abso- 
lute thoroughness in training, and 
his many eccentricities of method 
have been handed down by word of 
mouth from his many pupils to their 
descendants. Besides the English 
grammar, he laid strong emphasis 
on Latin and Greek. It is somewhat 
doubtful if mathematics or the sci- 
ences received any attention during 
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his régime. A story is told, how- 
ever, concerning him and a new 
French dancing master, which woulc 
lead one to suppose that the culti- 
vation of the social side of life was 
not wholly neglected. He himselt 
was in the habit of studying the 
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There are numerous versions ot 
the “Preble Story,” but the main 
fact remains in each. The boy 
Edward Preble, afterward to take 
so high a place in the navy, com- 
mitted some misdemeanor. Master 
Moody, to frighten him, brought 


HOME OF WILLIAM 
and Latin dictionaries in 
order from A to Z. 

He permitted and even urged his 
pupils to study aloud, saying that 
silence was much more distracting 
than noise, and at high tide he ad- 
journed lessons for the daily swim; 
the big boys going for a plunge in 
the deeper waters, while the little 
boys went to the more shallow 
stream, 
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down the coal shovel with great 
force close to his head. The boy 
did not flinch and the Master ex- 
claimed in delight: “Boys, did you 
observe the brigadier when I struck? 
He never winked! He'll make a 
general yet.” 

For more than twenty years 
Dummer Charity School remained 
the only school of its kind, and of 
the five hundred and twenty-six 
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boys who attended while Mr. Moody 
was teacher, many became world 
renowned and “made their mark.” 

President Willard of Harvard 
College and the three academic pro- 
fessors of the same time, Eliphalet 


- Pearson, Samuel Webber, afterward 


president of Harvard in his turn, 
and Professor Tappan, all attended 
Dummer under him. Chief Justice 
Theophilus Parsons, son of the Rev. 
Moses Parsons, was his most emi- 
nent pupil. A large quota of Dum- 
mer boys fought in the Revolution, 
while fifteen were members either 
of the Continental or United States 
Congress. In the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta is an imposing monument 
erected to the memory of Sir David 
Ochterlonys, Major-General in His 
Majesty’s army, which. won for 
England her Asiatic Empire. He 
was honored by Hindoo and Eng- 
lish alike fon his nobleness and 
generosity. Sir David in Mr. 
Moody’s time was a little boy in 
Dummer Academy. 

After leaving Dummer a large 
proportion of the boys went to Har- 
vard or Dartmouth. Is it to be won- 
dered at that Samuel Moody in his 
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old age delighted in reminiscences 
of his school and scholars? 

According to Governor Dummer’s 
will the property was placed in the 
hands of a board of trustees, while 
the right to control the spending of 
the interest on that property was 
vested in a committee to be chosen 
annually by the Parish of Byfield. 
The power of removal of the master 
from office for incompetency or im- 
morality was given to the over- 
seers of Harvard College. The 
duties of each being indefinite, this 
division of trust led to such dissen- 
sion that, in 1782, in compliance 
with a petition, the General Court 
passed an act incorporating the 
Dummer Charity School under the 
name of Dummer Academy, and 
gave the control of it to a board of 
trustees, fifteen in number. 

Phillips Andover was opened in 
1778 with Eliphalet Parsons as 
master. It laid claim to being the 
oldest incorporated academy in the 
country, but Dummer, although not 
receiving its charter until 1782, 
takes precedence in age by more 
than fifteen years. Samuel Phillips, 
who was instrumental in the found- 
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ing of both Andover and Exeter 
Academies, was an alumnus of 
Dummer. 

After twenty-seven years of faith- 
ful teaching, the mastership of Dum- 
mer passed from Samuel Moody to 
Isaac Smith, at the time librarian at 
Cambridge. It was under his super- 
vision that the first printed cata- 
logue of the college library was 
issued. The first ten years of his 
stay at Byfield were prosperous 
years for Dummer, owing to the 
reputation which Moody had built 
up for it. 

There was, at the time, a lively 
West Indian trade carried on along 
the seaboard, and many a merchant- 
man brought pupils from the Islands 
of Martinique and Guadeloupe to 
the famous school. But Preceptor 
Smith, though a worthy gentleman 
and admirable scholar, lacked Mr. 
Moody’s power of control, and the 
attendance of the schcol dwindled 
until Mr. Smith’s resignation in 1809 
left the place open for a more vigor- 
ous disciplinarian. Dr. Benjamin 
Allen next followed, and in two 
~ years renewed, to a certain extem, 
the old reputation of early days. 
His most famous pupil was Mr. 
Gould, one of the most distinguished 
classical teachers in the country, 
who revolutionized the Boston Latin 
School. After Dr. Allen came Dr. 
Abeil Abbott. 

Meanwhile the character of By- 
field Parish had changed very little 
and the records show a continuation 
of religious fervor which, with the 
modification of the times, has con- 
tinued as deep and sincere to the 
present day. Two long sermons 
were preached each Sunday, and a 
note reads that they used to appoint 
committees “to read some suitable 
Discourse to such as tanry at ye 
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Meeting House between Public Ex- 
ercises” and to see “y’t ye Sabbath 
be not profaned.” 

In worldly affairs the Parish had 
prospered, and besides the first 
academy of the country, it can claim 
with pride the first cotton mill, the 
first cut-nail factory, the first iron 
foundry, the first manufactory of 
wooden shoe pegs, and—perhaps 
without pride—the first snuff mill. 
Inventive genius prospered in By- 
field, too. Paul Pillsbury invented 
the machinery for the making of 
shoe pegs, which completely revo- 
lutionized the shoe-making industry. 
He used to sell his pegs for eight 
cents a quart or two dollars a 
bushel, and was known thereby as 
“Peg” Pillsbury. 

Of Paul Moody, Edward Everett 
said, “To the efforts of his self- 
taught mind the early prosperity of 
the great manufacturing establish- 
ments of Waltham and Lowell was 
in no small degree owing.” His co- 
worker and inventor, John Dum- 
mer, “made his wheels like cabinet 
work so that one of them was a 
thing of beauty.” 

Another son of Byfield, who fitted 
for college at Dummer was Profes- 
sor Parker Cleveland. Born in the 
midst of the war, he entered Har- 
vard in 1790. When he left college 
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he did not know one stone from an- 
other, but afterwards he became the 
greatest authority in mineralogy in 
America, if not in the world. 

In 1821 Nehemiah Cleveland be- 
came the Master of Dummer Acad- 
emy, and during the nineteen years 
in which he held the position the 
average attendance was greater than 
in Master Moody's day. Shortly 
after his installation, the society 
called “Sons of Dummer Academy” 
was formed. It was very energetic 
in the interests of its Alma Mater 
for many years, and since the early 
eighties has increased its activities, 
and is largely responsible for the 


*new impetus in the life of the Acad- 


emy since then. Feeling that the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary was a fitting time for such 
a step, the Society, in collaboration 
with the trustees, issued a general 
invitation to friends and alumni to 
gather on the grounds for a general 
celebration. The affair was an un- 
looked for success. 

So through all generations past 
the school has grown. At first the 
buildings on the grounds consisted 
of the little red schoolhouse, the 
Mansion, and the farm. But as 
early as 1819, Master Moody’s 
school was moved to a spot near the 
Academy grounds, where it stands 
to-day, a building of historic inter- 
est. A new schoolhouse of larger 
proportions took its place, and it in 
turn was moved away and super- 
seded by a more pretentious house, 
white, with green blinds and a 
tower. And now it too is called “the 
old school building.” This sum- 
mer, on the twelfth of June, in addi- 
tion to the usual commencement ex- 
ercises, Dummer celebrated the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the fourth 
schoolhouse. 

The new building is to embody 
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the old, excepting the tower, for the 
sake of the sentiment, and the cor- 
nerstone, which was laid by Mrs. 
Susan E. P. Forbes, is the same one 
that lay under the second and third 
buildings, and in all probability the 
first. 

Mrs. Forbes is a very old friend 
of the school, and some few years 
ago gave a tablet in memory of Gov- 
ernor William Dummer, which is 
over the fireplace in the Mansion 
House parlor. She is a resident of 
Byfield, and lives in the mansion on 
Fatherland Farm, one of the most 
beautiful of the historic houses 
thereabouts. She is the great 
granddaughter of the Rev. Moses 
Parsons, whose name is so closely 
connected with the founding of the 
Academy. The new building will 
be erected in his memory and will 
be known as the Parsons School- 
house. It is to be a two-story build- 
ing, with a basement fitted for labor- 
atory work. Besides all the other 
accessories of a school building of 
to-day, there will be a library room, 
on whose shelves will rest in a place 
of honor Governor Dummer’s valu- 
able library, consisting of between 
two and three hundred volumes of 
the best English classics. The loca- 
tion of the building has_ been 
changed, making the entrance to 
the grounds more spacious and 
beautiful. 

Besides the schoolhouse and the 
Mansion, placed in a _ semi-circle 
overlooking the campus, where the 
successive classes have planted their 
trees as a farewell rite on Com- 
mencement Day, are three other 
buildings. Many of the trees have 
grown to goodly size and added the 
final touch of substantiality and 
settled dignity that only New Eng- 
land elms and horse-chestnuts and 
the sturdier trees can add. 
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The Commons and the Peirce 
Building have supplied the needs 
of the modern boys, who would 
consider it hard lines indeed to 
sleep five and six in a room, in an 
unheated attic, as the pioneer pupils 
did in the Mansion House. The 
gymnasium is a spacious building, 
well equipped. But better than 
campus or buildings or polling 
landscape, so beautiful in Essex 
County, is the feeling of hominess 
which pervades the place. Profes- 
sor William Dudley Sprague, the 
present principal, who is a direct 
descendant of Governor Dudley, the 
father of Lieutenant-Governor Wil- 
liam Dummer’s wife, and Mrs. 
S@rague have gathered the boys 
around them into one happy family. 
Ye ferrule, which played so import- 
ant a part in education ‘n the early 
part of the last century, is laid away, 
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and medals for scholarship, team 
athletics, glee club, debating society 
and monthly newspaper have taken 
its place as an incentive to good 
work. 

At various times, girls have at- 
tended Dummer, but co-education, 
although successful at other acade- 
mies, has proved inexpedient here, 
and the question has been settled 
for all time by an_ interpreta- 
tion of Governor Dummer’s will, 
which provided for “youths.” Since 
in his time education was deemed 
unnecessary for girls, the word 
youth is construed to apply only to 
the masculine gender. 

Two thousand youths or more 
have gone forth from “Old Dum- 
mer,” and the record of their 
achievements in after life ig the 
highest praise that could be ac- 
corded any school. 


Neglected Gifts 


By EvizapetH BARNET TOLDRIDGE 


A song, a word—that might have raised the ban 
Of darkness from some soul that went astray— 
Is all unsung, unwrit: because a man 
Forgot his mission and dreamed out his day! 


The New Treatment of Bad Boys 


By Hotman S. 


ERHAPS nothing more vividly 
illustrates the practical philan- 
thropy of modern times than 

the change that has been wrought 
in the methods of treatment of 
juvenile offenders against the laws. 
All are aware that the last hundred 
years has brought to the civilized 
world a new and better conception 
of the relation between criminals 
and the State. In the place of three 
or four score offences punishable 
with death the number has been 
steadily neduced until murder and 
treason alone are in the death cate- 
gory of the most highly civilized 
nations, and even these are _ in- 
variably treated more leniently if 
mitigating circumstances can be 
presented. The entire abolition of 
capital punishment has been accom- 
plished in several of the states of 
this Union, and in nearly every state 
philanthropists and _ students of 
criminology are each year becoming 
more insistent that the death penalty 
is not only a relic of barbarism, but 
is a sin against morals and against 
society, while some of them take the 
extreme ground that all crime is the 
symptom of disease and subject 
only to therapeutic treatment. 

The same advanced thought in 
relation to the general treatment of 
crime has had a marked but not so 
conspicuous an effect upon the treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders. It is 
hardly more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since the statutes and the courts 
came to recognize the unwisdom 
and the injustice of dealing with a 
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boy law-breaker by the same rules 
and penalties that are imposed 
upon mature offenders, Methods 
more or less elaborate and thought- 
ful have been adopted by various 
states and municipalities, intended 
to modify the harshness of the 
application of statute penalties de- 
signed for adults and hardened 
criminals in the cases of juveniles 
whose offences are often the result 
of thoughtlessness, or the fruit ofgen 
environment for which they cannot 
be held responsible. 

Mr. Samuel J. Barrows, commis- 
sioner for the United States on the 
International Prison Commission, 
has made an exhaustive study of the 
efforts toward the wiser methods 
of dealing with juvenile offenders 
in the various states, and their 
results, and his conclusions are 
embodied in a recent report to Con- 
gress which furnishes abundant 
data for an intelligent view of the 
progress of public sentiment in this 
regard. 

In his letter of transmittal Mr. 
Barrows says of the _ children’s 
courts that it is “a subject which 
has assumed great importance in 
our judicigl system as a means Of 
child saving and the prevention of 
crime.” His opinion is that the 
most notable recent development in 
judicial principles and methods in 
the United States is the introduc- 
tion and establishment of juvenile 
courts; and this is not so much a 
matter of new method as of a new 
spirit and a new aim. He points 
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out that heretofore the application 
of machinery for the repression of 
crime has been the same for all 
ages; that children have been sent 
to the same jails and have often 
been confined in close contact with 
hardened criminals; they have been 
judged by the same laws and in the 
same spirit. In contrast to this. 
the attitude of the juvenile court is 
henignant, paternal, salvatory, and 
therefore more efficiently corrective. 
It is not merely a smaller court 
with a separate session but it repre- 
sents an entirely different principle; 
it ig a life-saving institute in society, 
The children’s court, in its best 
form, still retains some relations 
with the reform school, but it appeals 
to that only as the last resort. It 
represents in itself active and vital 
forces of its own, and invokes a 
whole range of influences and mo- 
tives which are personal and forma- 
tive, rather than minified copies of 
the earlier procedure in the courts. 
It has been discovered that the 
offending child is only a child and 
that he deserves treatment as a 
child, the ruling idea being forma- 
tion rather than reformation, and 
that punishment as an example has 
little place in the treatment of juve- 
nile delinquencies. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer in 
this country in providing for the 
separate trial of children and the 
presence of a state agent, with a pro- 
vision for placing proper cases in 
the care of religious organizations. 
For several years in New York city 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has assumed 
the care of children under sixteen 
years of age who come before the 
courts. 
been found successful in several 
states. But all this is distinct from 
the children’s courts which Mr. 


The placing-out system has 
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Barrows describes, although the par- 
tial grasp of the situation in the 
states alluded to has to a consider- 
able degree satisfied the public, 
while it has not covered the entire 
ground. 

The first children’s court was in- 
stituted in Chicago in 1899, as a pro- 
test against the established judicial 
method of dealing with children. 
In commenting on the previous sit- 
uation there, Judge Tuthill, who is 
in charge, says: “Under such con- 
ditions children developed rapidly, 
and the natural result was that they 
were thus educated in crime, and 
when discharged were well fitted to 
become expert criminals and out- 
laws who have crowded our jails 
and penitentii:ies. The state had 
educated innocent children in crime 
and the harvest was great.” It was 
not an easy matter to secure the es- 
tablishment of this Chicago court, 
as a law providing such a departure 
from the “old order” was naturally 
criticized and opposed. The law 
was not perfect but it was a suc- 
cessful beginning. Police officers 
were detailed as probation officers, 
and women with the same functions 
were soon supplied by the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. A member of the 
city’s law department was made 
chief probation officer. Children in- 
stead of being sent to jail were 
allowed to remain at home or were 
kept in the “detention home.” In 
Buffalo, Denver, Indianapolis, Phil- 
adelphia and several other cities 
similar beginnings in the new 
method have been made. 

The parental idea underlies this 
new method, and Judge Tuthill 


wisely says: “The law recognizes 
the truth, which sometimes has been 
lost sight of, that the parental care 
of the State can be exercised only 
through individuals. 


The passing 
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of laws will amount to nothing un- 
less there be men and women to 
exercise, in the name and in behalf 
of the State, over each child, the 
care which wise, patient and loving 
parents exercise over their own 
children, so far as is possible.” In 
several cities, the paid probation 
officers are aided by volunteers from 
among the citizens who have at 
heart the solution of the problem of 
child redemption. 

Much of course depends upon the 


“personal touch,” and this compels. 


great care in the selection of the 
presiding judge and the probation 
officers of a juvenile court. The 
children who come before it are 
acute and suspicious and need first 
of all to be convinced that the treat- 
ment to which they are subiected 
is not punitive but helpful. judge 
Stubbs of Indianapolis says: “It is 
the personal touch that does it. I 
have often observed when I sat on 
a high platform behind a high desk, 
such as we had in our city court, 
with the boy on the prisoner’s bench 
some distance away, that my words 
had little effect upon him; but if I 
could get close enough to him to put 
my hand on his head or shoulder, 
or my arm around ‘him, in nearly 
every such case I could get his con- 
fidence.” 

Mr. Barrows is especially pleased 
with the result of the work jn Den- 
ver, where Judge Lindsey is in 
charge. He is said to be “not a 
legal hair-splitter; he is a moral dy- 
namo. He understands the boy na- 
ture and he makes boys understand 
him. He knows their dialect and 
uses it; he gets their ear, their 
confidence and their heart. He gains 
their affection so that boys keep 
straight in order to ‘keep square 
with the judge.’ The judge, instead 
of being looked upon as an enemy, 


as is the average policeman, is re- 
garded as a friend and an ally, who 
even protects the boy against the 
nagging policeman when necessary, 
and who will stop a civil proceed- 
ing in the county court, a ‘million 
dollar case,’ to listen to the story of 
such a boy and give him a note that 
will do it. What chains and hand- 
cuffs and jails could not do has been 
done by this courageous judge, who 
has smashed the police and judicial 
traditions, and after frightening tlie 
police captains and other conserv:- 
tive people has ended by converting 
them. If there is any place where 
the people believe in the juvenile 
court it is in Denver.” 

Before Judge Lindsey’s court was 
established, over two thousand Den- 
ver boys from ten to sixteen years of 
age, were sent to jail in six years; 
all this is changed and such an im- 
prisonment is now very infrequent. 
He says: “It is not so much a ques- 
tion of law as a question of work 
for and with the children. It is a 
question of doing the thing.” Of 
course Judge Lindsey’s methods 
cannot be universally applied. They 
work well in Denver, but might 
need modification in a larger city. 
And besides, we believe that such 
men as he is, with so keen an appre- 
ciation of the, needs and the oppor- 
tunities of the situation, controlled 
by high common sense, are not easy 


‘to find. 


As the result of the five years or 
less of experience in this class of 
courts in various cities, Mr. Bar- 
rows says it has been established 
that more than half of those who are 
placed in the care of qualified pro- 
bation officers do not need to be 


‘brought again into court., In In- 


dianapolis the number of those 
charged with second offences is 
less than ten per cent. In Denver 
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out of five hundred and fifty-four 
children placed on probation in the 
first two years of the court, thirty- 
nine of whom were girls, only 
thirty-one, all of them boys, were 
returned to the court because of the 
hopeless life of home surroundings. 
Out of seven hundred and fifteen 
brought into court, it became neces- 
sary to commit but ten per cent. to 
the State Industrial School. Be- 
fore the establishment of the 
children’s court at least seventy-five 
per cent. of those tried were com- 
mitted to institutions. Judge Lind- 
sey has had phenomenal success in 
inducing boys to come and confess 
their offences without the interven- 
tion of the police. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty such boys have come 
to him voluntarily during the last 
two years. In several other cases, 
similar if not so striking results are 
reported, 

One new and startling result of 
juvenile courts has been to reveal 
the sources of contamination of 
child life as never revealed before. 
It has been found that when chil- 
dren are returned to court and com- 
mitted, it is largely owing to evil 
home surroundings. In this class of 
cases of course a changed environ- 
ment is necessary. The facts dis- 
closed in the Denver court have led 
to the enactment of a law in Colo- 
rado holding parents and others re- 
sponsible for the moral delinquency 
of children, which covers not only 
parents but saloon-keepers. In the 
first three months of the Denver 
court there were over twenty cases 
for petty larceny about the rail- 
road tracks; there has not been a 
single case of this class in the last 
eighteen months. Mr. Barrows con- 
cludes that the whole range of pre- 
ventive effort must be enlarged and 
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intensified. In some cases it appears 
that physical defects are the cause 
of moral delinquency, and the treat- 
ment should be by the physician 
rather than by the court. Play- 
grounds, baths, club-rooms, manual 
and industrial training, parents’ 
meetings, detention schools, rigidly 
enforced laws holding parents re- 
sponsible, enforced school attend- 
ance, and an intelligent codperation 
between parents, police, the school 
and the court, are among the essen- 
tial features emphasized by Mr. Bar- 
rows for the reformation of the 
rising generation. 

Mr. Barrows’ general report is 
followed by details of the work of 
juvenile courts in several of the 
states, which supply much interest- 
ing material. 

The law of Illinois has for its 
basic principle that no child under 
sixteen years of age shall be con- 
sidered or be treated as a criminal; 
that a child under that age shall not 
be arrested, indicted, imprisoned or 
punished as a criminal. The law dis- 
tinguishes between “dependent” and 
“delinquent” children. Its enforce- 
ment is by one of the justices of the 
highest court of the state, which in- 
dicates the estimation by the legis- 
lature of the importance of the 
work in hand. Judge Tuthill, the 
present justice at Chicago, says he 
uses little formality, but has always 
felt and endeavored to act in each 
case as he would were it his own 
son who was before him in his li- 
brary at home charged with some 
misconduct. He endeavors to make 
a boy feel that there is no purpose 
on the part of anyone to punish, but 
rather to benefit and help, to make 
him realize that the State—that is 
the good people of the State—are 
interested in him, and want to do 
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only what will be of help to him 
now and during his entire life. The 
point of inquiry is not to find out 
whether he has done an act which in 
an adult would be a crime and 
punish him for that. The idea of 
punishment is eliminated. The 
facts are considered merely as evi- 
dence tending to show whether the 
boy is in a condition of delinquency, 
so that the State, standing in the 
place of parent to the child, ought 
to enter upon the exercise of its 
parental care over him. If this is 
affirmed, the child is put under the 
supervision of a probation officer 
and allowed to return home. The 
officer visits him frequently and he 
is required to report at regular 
dates. In a large majority of cases 
this treatment has so resulted that 
it has been found unnecessary to 
have the child brought into court 
again; this fact is evidence of the 


_wisdom, efficiency and economy of 


this course of treatment. 

In Buffalo practically the same 
system prevails. If a cas¢ is too 
serious to be met by reprimand and 
advice, the boy is introduced to the 
probaticn officer who gives him an 
address card and requests him to 
call at a given time. The boy is 
then questioned whether he is at 
work or at school, and is made to 
understand that work and study are 
the service the boy owes to the com- 
munity, and that in his next weekly 
report he must show that he is do- 
ing something useful. In the few 
cases where a boy proves incorri- 
gible he is committed to a reform 
school. The probation feature is 
considered the keystone of the sys- 
tem, and if the probation officer is 
what he should be the results are 
very satisfactory. The probation 
officers all testify to the good work 
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accomplished; generally the boys 
are willing to reform as soon as 
they realize that the State desires to 
help rather than to punish them. 

The cities of New York and 
Brooklyn perhaps present the most 
trying test of the new system, but 
even here similar good results are 
reported. 

The report from the juvenile court 
of Denver, Colorado, is most inter- 
esting and instructive. The justice, 
Hon. B. B. Lindsey, seems to be an 
ideal official, and his success is re- 
markable. He makes, however, one 
startling statement, which he claims 
is justified—that “leaving out dupli- 
cates and taking individual cases of 
children arrested for a period of say 
six years, between the tenth and 
the sixteenth year, you will find that 
in most cities probably one out of 
ever five mothers’ sons land behind 
the bars in this important period. 
This was true of Denver, and Den- 
ver is better off in this respect than 
many other cities.” He emphasizes 
the necessity of teaching these chil- 
dren to obey, to respect law, au- 
thority and the rights of others, for 
their own good and happiness, as 
well as that of others. If the 
parent fails the State must handle 
the problem as a wise parent should; 
this can never be done through ordi- 
nary courts and prisons. He sends 
the worst cases to the industrial 
school, of which he says: “It no 
longer has about it the odor of 
degradation. The time is almost 
here when a boy from an industrial 
school, as those institutions are now 
being conducted, may hold as honor- 
able a place in the community and 
be_as proud of his record at that 
school as his more fortunate brother 
from the university.” ee 

One of Judge Tuthill’s interesting 
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and representative cases was the 
following: A boy who had been 
‘difficult and dangerous,” but who 
had confidence in the judge, brought 
four other boys to him. The 
‘vader said, “Judge, I told dese kids 
that they was sure to get caught by 
the cop for swipin’ wheels, and we’s 
heen talkin’ it over, and just con- 
ciuded that the best thing to do was 
t» come up here and snitch up. I 
told de kids they would get a square 
deal.” He talked to the boys as one 
of themselves and advised them. 
They had thirteen stolen bicycles to 
their credit, but they stole no more, 
aud for over a year they have been 
honest and industrious. In one case 
a boy said he “wasn’t going to steal 
ally more, because it wouldn't be 
sjuare with the judge.” In another 
case where several boys had been 
before the court for annoying of- 
fences, one of them was heard to 
say to a comrade: “Now, look 
a-here, John, if you know what is 
good for you, you'll stay by de 
judge; he’s square, he is, wid de 
kids, and de kids has got to be 
square wid him, and de first kid dat 


goes back on him is going to git 
smashed. See!” Another said to 
the judge, relative to the stopping 
of some objectionable practices: “De 
only way you can ever git it stopped 
is to git the gang up here and tell 
the push you want it done, and dere 
aint a kid among ’em, in my opinion, 
dat won’t go down de line wid you!” 

Judge Lindsey constantly keeps 
before his boys the idea that they 
are working together, and that if 
they fail to do right it will reflect 
upon him. One kid said to his 
mother: “Well, ma, it’s this way: 
If I gits bad again, the judge, he will 
lose his job, and, you see, he’s my 
friend, and I’ve got to stay wid 
him because he stays wid me, and I 
ain’t going to steal no more!” 

The whole report is full of inter- 
esting and suggestive matter, and 
deserves the careful attention not 
only of legislators and police and 
court officials but of the public, 
whose knowledge and opinion must 
be involved in any attempt to rescue 
the wild boys of the streets from 
their evil courses and put them in 
the way of achieving true manhood. 
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Shore Lights 


By Sarat A. BURLEIGH 


Purple clouds with golden linings, 
On a sky of misty-blue— 

Tinted with the sunset’s radiance 
Of the rainbow’s every hue— 

Shift, and scatter, by the breezes 
That across the ocean sweep, 

Now that day is slow declining, 
And the boats to harbor creep. 


Shoreward, look! The old York steeple, 
Agamenticus’ bold crest,— 
Both brave landmarks of the sailor— 
Catch the lustre from the west. 
And the distant low of cattle, 
Mingling with the bell’s sweet chime, 
Merge, with ocean’s diapason, 
Into symphony sublime. 


Here and there, a magic twinkle 
In the drowsy space above, 
Whispers low that kindly heaven 
Trims her beacon-lights of love. 
Then, as falls the witching twilight, 
Rife with fantasies in gray, 
Bright beams fling across the water, 
Pathways where the fairies play. 


From the south, the Shoals’ proud beacon 
Lends her flashes to the night; 

While from nearby, grassy headland, 

Warmly glows the Nubble’s light. 

Beyond cliff, and tide-washed reaches 
Where the surges never tire,— 

Far on ocean’s heaving bosom, 
Gleams Boon Island’s, quick’ning fire. 


Now, as though in calm derision 
Of these guardians of the sea, 
Steals abroad a sheen of silver; 
Lo! the Queen of Night! ’tis she! 
Filled with charm, the rare effulgence 
That is lavished from her store. 
Yet, our eager eyes, at gloaming, 
Seek the lights along the shore. 


T's lights hore referred to are those in the vicinity of York Harbor, Maine. 
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The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University 


By Cuartes H. Moore, Director 


OR more than thirty years 
liberal courses in fine arts have 
been maintained in Harvard 

University, but until the establish- 
ment of the Fogg Museum, in the 
year 1895, instruction in this sub- 
ject had to be carried on without 
the means that are requisite to 
make it most effective. [For the 
proper study of the fine arts exami- 
nation and comparison of works of 
art themselves are essential, and 
liberal study, such as it is the func- 
tion of a university to foster, must 
have a wide range and embrace the 
manifestations of artistic culture of 
all peoples and all epochs. Collec- 
tions of objects illustrating the his- 
tory of this culture are therefore 
indispensable. 

The primary purpose of a univers- 
ity museum is not so much to stim- 
ulate and guide contemporaneous 
activity in the direction of artistic 
production (though this is import- 
ant) as to furnish materials for the 
study of man in the exercise of his 
highest human faculties. We get 
an expression of this exercise in lit- 
erature, it is true, but not a com- 
plete expression ; and this important 
fact has lately begun to find recog- 
nition in university teaching by the 
establishment of regular courses in 
fine arts, and by the introduction 
into courses primarily devoted to 
history and literature, both ancient 
and modern, of much that relates to 
the fine arts. 


9 


The chief aim of a university mu- 
seum of fine arts is to show what 
these arts have been in the past. 
Contemporary art is, for the most 
part, accessible enough all about us. 
It has therefore been the policy of 
the Fogg Museum not to include 
the works of living artists, or those 
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of very recent times, except in 
cases where a large concensus of 
judgment has given such works an 
exceptional importance. 

As for the function of a museum 
of fine arts as an educational agency 
for the improvement of contempo- 
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raneous artistic production, it ought 
to be understood that it is both 
limited and imperfect. We do not 
enough consider that in past times, 
when the fine arts have most flour- 
ished, there were no museums, and 
no need for them. Men in those 
times lived in an atmosphere of ar- 
tistic aspiration, were surrounded 
with objects of beauty in their daily 
walks, and were thus stimulated and 
guided in the most effective way. 
We, however, owing to causes and 
conditions which need not be here 
discussed, are not so surrounded. 
But while recognizing their limita- 
tions we can hardly overestimate 
the value under present conditions 
of properly equipped museums as 
agencies for the improvement of our 
own art, as well as for general cul- 
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‘ture, and the larger study of man, 


especially in connection with uni- 
versity study of the fine arts. 
During the ten years that have. 
elapsed since its foundation the Fogg 
Museum has grown beyond the 
original expectation of its most san- 
guine friends, and has already ac- 
quired working collections of wide 
range and of the highest value. 
Our museum has had a truly re- 
markable start. In the beginning it 
was not supposed that we should 
soon obtain original works of art of 
the great schools of the past such 
as are most desirable for a working 
university museum. But several 
public-spirited graduates, acting 
under intelligent advice, have ob- 
tained, and deposited with us, a con- 
siderable number of objects of rare 
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excellence, some of which are such 
as have never before been brought 
into the country. 

Chief among these is the marble 
statue of Meleager, having the char- 
acter of what we know of the art 
of Scopas, the first great Greek 
sculptor of the early part of the 
fourth century B. C. This beautiful 
work was found in the year 1895 at 
San Marinella not far from Rome, 
and although, like all other Greek 
sculptures of the great age that 
have come down to us, in a sadly 
mutilated condition, the head and 
trunk still retain a large part of 
their original beauty; and in some 
parts the surfaces are quite un- 
injured. 

This work exhibits much of those 
monumental qualities that distin- 
guish the sculpture of the Phidian 
age. It is quiet in pose, though 
animated in expression in a way 
that was new to Greek sculpture at 
the time when it was wrought, 
without having the excessive anima- 
tion, and overwrought naturalism, 
that mark the decline of Greek art. 
The modelling is superb without 
any exaggerated anatomical devel- 
opment. It is manifest that the 
sculptor enjoyed the beauty of the 
visible anatomy, but did not pry too 
curiously into the hidden mechanism 
of the human frame. 

Among several other original 
works of ancient Greek sculpture 
we have one of an Aphrodite which 
was given to the Museum by mem- 
hers of the class of 1895. This 
beautiful figure has lost the head, 
arms, and feet, but what remains is 
well preserved, and it will be 


noticed that the pose, and the cast-° 


ing of the drapery, bear a striking 
resemblance to the well known 
Venus of Milo. The drapery is, 


however, thrown in the reverse 
direction. 3oth of these noble 
works exhibit the restraint of ac- 
tion, and the temperance of model- 
ling that characterize the greatest 
Greek art. 

Our Museum has also a small, but 
select, collection of ancient Greek 
vases and bronzes, some of which 
are of great beauty. Fine Greek vases 
are not now easy to procure, and 
obtainable Greek bronzes are very 
rare and: yéry stostly: 
of phat digraphs, to 
presently, “afferd a Witle” tatige “of 
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material for the study of Greek art 
in these classes of works. 

Of Italian painting we have some 
original works illustrating the early 
stages of development, and the early 
stages of a great school are always, 
in many fundamental points, the 
most instructive, and the most beau- 


tiful. It is impossible always to say 
positively by what individual artists 
these works were produced, and it 
matters little. For in times of bes! 
artistic activity individuals do not 
develop personal peculiarities o/ 
conception and treatment that give 
their works a widely different char. 
acter from those of their contempo- 
raries. Men were, of course, in 
those times, as in all times, endowed 
with different degrees of artistic 
imagination, and some_ excelled 
others in executive ability; where 
the peculiar gifts of the greater 
artists are distinctly marked in their 
works these works may be distin- 
guished with tolerable certainty. 
But so strong was the influence of 
common traditions, common ideals, 
and common aspirations, and so 
great the force of example, that 
what are called school pictures are 
often impossible to distinguish from 
the works of leading masters, and 
in point of artistic quality the works 
of lesser men may be little inferior. 
Thus it is that the uncertainty of 
attribution of many well known and 
famous works is still very great, 
and is likely to remain so. The 
question of attribution is apt to ab- 
sorb the attention of connoisseurs 
to the exclusion of proper apprecia- 
tion of the essential qualities of 
works of art. But while we cannot 
affirm that any one of these early 
panels is by the hand of any particu- 
lar master, most of them have so 
many of the characteristics of well 
known masters as to justify us in 
assigning them to the followers of 
these masters if not .to the masters 
themselves. Among the masters 
thus represented are: Spinello Are- 
tino, Lippi, Pesellino, Benvenuto di 
Giovanni, Niccolo di Alluno, Viva- 
rini and Bellini. Very few such 
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works have ever before been 
brought into the country, and they 
are invaluable to the student of 
painting since they afford first-hand 
illustration of the beautiful Italian 
art which in this early, and most 
instructive phase, is not enough 
studied at the present time. 

These panels show, for instance, 
how the early masters of the Floren- 
tine, and other central Italian 
schools, based their designs on a 
clearly traced outline, with measur- 
ably flat coloring—a survival of a 
very ancient style, and developed 
their slightly modelled forms on 
this foundation by delicate hatch- 
ings of shaded color, never shading 
enough to destroy the general 
heraldic effect of the pure color 
fields. This is a _ characteristic 
which survives in great measure in 


the most mature art of the central 
Italian schools, and igs very notice- 
able in the early works of even 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

On the other hand, the Vene- 
tian art rarely shows an outline. 
and never such flat coloring, but 
develops form in the solid mass, 
yet without losing color in shadow. 

Coming down to the later art of 
the North of Europe, the Fogg Mu- 
seum has a series of original works 
by the early English water colorists, 
Varley, Edridge, Cozens, De Wint, 
Cox, Girtin and Turner. These, 
except the maturer works of Turner, 
have the conventions of the primi- 
tive English landscape school, but 
they have also admirable qualities, 
and are classics ‘in their way. Of 
Turner’s art, which is at its best in 
his water color drawings, we have 
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six examples affording a synoptical 
illustration of the development of his 
genius from boyhood to his latest 
maturity. Chief among these are: 
The “Devonport,’ formerly in Mr. 
Ruskin’s collection, a _ highly 
finished drawing of his best period, 
and “The Simplon,” a splendid ex- 
ample of his latest manner when 
detailed elaboration had given place 
to. great freedom of execution, 
vet without loss of that expressive- 
ness of touch for which Turner’s art 
is always remarkable. All of these 
together make up a collection of 
original works of very high charac- 
ter, and of the greatest value in 
connection with the work of teach- 
ing carried on in the University. 

In addition to these The Fogg 
Museum has a really great collec- 
tion of prints, which are also to be 
classed as original works of art, 
though of a multipliable kind. The 
Gray and Randall collections of Har- 
vard College afford materials for a 
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practically exhaustive study of the 
history and principles of the beauti- 
ful art of engraving in all its forms. 
I say for the practically exhaustive 
study; for no collection in the world 
includes materials for an absolutely 
exhaustive study of prints. Of im- 
portant early engravings compara- 
tively few impressions are extant, in 
many cases very few. Of the so-called 
Otto prints, for instance,—a remark- 
able early Italian series illustrating 
the very beginning of metal engrav- 
ing—our collection has the only 
print in existence of one plate in 
the series. This unique set, which 
for many years formed part of the 
famous Otto collection, was broken 
up a few years ago, and acquired by 
the British Museum, the Albertina 
collection of Vienna, the National 
Library of France, the collection of 
Baron Rothschild, that of M. Dutint 
of Rouen, and our own Gray collec- 
tion of Harvard College. Of early 
Italian, German, Flemish and 
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Dutch prints we have a large col- 
lection including some rare and valu- 
able impressions. Of Direr’s famous 
plate of the Knight and Death, 
the Museum has two prints, one of 
which was pronounced by the late 
\Ir. Koehler, a high authority cn the 
‘ngraved work of Diirer, to be the 
‘inest in existence. For one rare 
‘'talian print we paid the sum of 
‘three thousand dollars, and many of 
our other early prints have large 
inoney value. Among our most val- 
uable prints are those of Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum of which we have 
a large number, including many fine 
impressions, and many prints in the 
etched state. 

Thus our University Museum is, 
by the generosity of its friends, 
already enriched with no inconsid- 
erable number of original works of 
art of the highest quality, and of the 
vreatest value in instruction. But 
naturally the largest part of our col- 
lection consists of reproductions in 
the form of casts, electrotypes, and 


photographs. Indeed, at the start 
we had no reason to expect that we 
should soon have anything else. 

Of plaster casts we have not, and 
do not need to have, a large collec- 
tion. While casts afford valuable 
illustration of great works of sculp- 
ture, they represent the original 
works very imperfectly. The beauty 
of a marble surface, and its trans- 
lucence, give a character to the orig- 
inals of which the opaque plaster 
conveys no true idea, On this ac- 
count a good photograph is in many 
ways better than a cast. And by 
having a series of photo :raphs taken 
from different points f view, a 
marble statue may be remarkably 
well illustrated. The photographs 
have the further advantage of taking 
up- very little room, and of being 
easily carried about. Casts take up 
a great deal of space, and to house 


any extensive range of examples 


enormous buildings would be neces- 
sary. It is well, however, for a 
working university museum to have 
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some casts, and in our Museum we 
have a sufficient synoptical series 
taken from Greek sculptures, in- 
cluding a large number of the slabs 
of the Parthenon frieze. We have, 
also, a small selection of casts from 
sculptures of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and a very few from mediz- 


purposes of study they are quite as 
good; so that in London they are 
shown in the Museum cases instea:| 
of the originals which are accessible 
only to special students of numis- 
matics. The value of these ancient 
coins as works of art is great. They 
not only show that in such very 


MADONNA BY GIOVANNI BELLINI (?) 


val and ancient Egyptian and Assy- 
rian works. 

Of electrotypes we have the ex- 
tensive British Museum series repre- 
senting ancient Greek and Roman 
coins. These reproduce the origi- 
nals with such exactness that for all 


small objects the Greeks put their 
best art, so that when we magnify 
them to the scale of larger sculp- 
tures in bronze and marble they do 


_not suffer in comparison; but they 


also afford illustration of the range 
of the Greek genius, and give us 4 
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new idea of their artistic interests, 
which embraced not only the better 
known subjects embodied in the fa- 
miliar statues of gods and heroes, 
but included a great variety of more 
common objects. The reliefs on 
these small coins exhibit all of those 
fundamental qualities of design 


finished flexures of surface, and 
strict observance of the conventions 
proper to the material in which the 
work is wrought. 

An important group of reproduc- 
tions in the Fogg Museum is a 
selected series of bronze casts from 
Italian and French medals of the 


FLORENTINE TEMPERA, 


which distinguish Greek art. 
Breadth of conception and treat- 
ment, rhythm and relation of line, 
intelligent abstraction together with 
essential truth to nature, orderly ar- 
rangement of details, as of locks of 
hair and folds of drapery, subtle and 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Renaissance. The art of the medal- 
ist reached a high state of excellence 
in Italy in the fifteenth century, and 
also in France in the early part of 
the century following; and _ the 
medals produced in both countries 
were in most cases, like the coins of 
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Greek antiquity, works of art in no 
respect inferior to the contempora- 
neous relief sculptures on a larger 
scale. The Florentine medals are 
often five or six inches in diameter, 
and each one bears on the obverse 


and leafage. These medals are like 
the originals in every way, being 
solid bronze castings from moulds 
made on the originals. 

But our largest, and most varied 
collection consists of photographs, 


SPINELLO 


a portrait of some distinguished 
personage, while on the reverse is 
some heraldic device, or ornamental 
design, often including admirable 
representations of birds, animals, 


ARETINO 


representing works of art of all 
epochs and all countries, in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. 
We have now nearly forty thou- 
sand photographs of which between 
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eight and nine thousand are of clas- 
sical subjects. These are all cata- 
logued, and arranged in cases so 
that any photograph in the collec- 
jon is readily accessible in a 
noment. While photographs do 
iot represent the element of color 
n works of art, they are almost as 
rood as the originals themselves as 
>» form and design. 

Photography has thus vastly in- 
creased our working facilities. It 
ias made a thorough comparative 
‘ttudy of the fine arts for the first 
‘ime possible. For we cannot bring 
monuments of architecture, or even 
ill other objects that we may need 
‘o investigate, together for compari- 
on, but photographs of them may 
be readily brought together with 
perfect convenience. If we have 
photographs enough of a given mon- 
ument, taken from the right points 
of view, we may learn practically 
all that we need to know about its 
structural and artistic character as 
to form. To facilitate study we try 
to have in the Fogg Museum many 
photographs of every important 
monument; for instance, we have 
one hundred and_ seventy-three 
photographs of the Parthenon at 
Athens, about seventy-five photo- 
graphs of the great Byzantine 
church of St. Sophia of Constanti- 
nople, one hundred and forty-two 
photographs of the Gothic cathedral 


of Reims, and many other buildings 
are represented in our collection 
almost as .fully, while there are 
hardly any buildings of which we 
have not more than one photograph. 
But it is obvious that no collection 
can be so complete that every con- 
ceivable work of art will be found 
represented in it. Some gaps will 
always occur; we are, however, 
constantly supplying deficiencies so 
far as our resources allow, and 
while we may not always be able to 
produce a photograph of every ob- 
ject or detail that may be called for, 
it can be said that abundant ma- 
terial is already included in our 
Museum for a practically exhaustive 
study of every important phase of 
the fine arts of every country in the 
world. 

While a portion of our wall space 
remains unoccupied by original 
works of art it is used for the exhi- 
bition of photographs by relays, 
and in this way the works of differ- 
ent schools, or of individual mas- 
ters, are shown in rotation, while 
any others in the collection are ac- 
cessible on application. 

The Fogg Museum is open to the 
public, without charge for admis- 
sion, every week day from nine until 
five o'clock, and on Sunday after- 
noons, except during the summer 
vacation, when it is closed on Satur- 
day afternoons and on Sundays. 


The Obedience of Parents 


By ZiTELLA COCKE 


We Ruskin, who has be- 
queathed to the world many 
profound thoughts on na- 
ture, and on human nature, wrote, 
“Children develop their powers of 
invention as naturally as a bird its 
feathers of flight,” it goes without 
saying that he realized the need of 
time and opportunity for that de- 
velopment. In consideration of this 
fact it behooves us to be, not patient 
only, but hopeful during a long and 
laborious process which ultimately 
leads to a triumphant and glorious 
fruition—_the entire and unques- 
tioning obedience of parents! 

Let us remember that scarcely 
more than generation has 
passed away since the fifth com- 
mandment was not only advocated 
but most strenuously enforced. Let 
us not forget that no less an author- 
ity than Saint Paul, as the opening 
verse of the sixth chapter of the 
epistle to the Ephesians demon- 
strates, commanded its observance, 
and in the epistle to the Colossians 
imposed upon children an obliga- 
tion even more rigorous in the in- 
flexible mandate, “Children, obey 
your parents in all things, for this 
is well pleasing unto the Lord.” It 
is quite true that in the next breath, 
so to speak, he urges parents to be- 
ware of provoking children to 
wrath, but there is no _ implied 
diminution of parental authority. 

Nous avons change tout cela. Yet 
it is incumbent upon us to reflect 
that history, tradition and example, 
and, forsooth, the force of habit 
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through centuries, militate agains! 
the efforts of the child who is never 
theless manfully struggling to main- 
tain his latter-day right of supremacy 
and authority. There are, too 
notwithstanding the present en 
lightened condition of society, 

few notable instances of parents 
who might be said to be afflicte: 
with the disease of conservatism 
not to Say ignorance, so persistentl\ 
do they adhere to the method: 
and means of a past age, and to the 
perpetuation of doctrines ani 
theories long since exploded. There 
are still such male and female phe- 
nomena as parents who refuse tuo 
recognize the law of progress, an‘ 
even to submit to it when the 
keener perceptions of their .children 
have already perceived it, and their 
actions have already demonstrated 
it—obstinate and obtuse minds 
resolutely clinging to those teachi- 
ings of paternal and maternal in- 
stinct, which the logic of events 
has relegated to a dead past. Such 
gross stupidity, such unelastic ai- 
herence to an old custom, would 
doubtless find much to admire in 
the heart of Shakespeare’s drama, 
King Lear, and under the spell of 
that “pathetic and exquisite legend 
see additional reasons for the main- 
tenance of old and worn-out con- 
ventions. Youth, they would argue, 
may recover from any wound and 
seek new fields of pleasure, even 
when harassed by the goad of dis- 
appointment, but old age and royal 
pride insulted and trampled upon,— 
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paternal love pierced to the heart 
by the serpent’s tooth of filial in- 
gratitude,—alas, what can they do 
but sink in despair, rage in madness, 
and die. 

In the Lear of the Steppes, which 
Turgenieff has offered to the world 
aS a corresponding picture, we 
plainly see that Russia and her 
sons are not yet delivered from 
bondage to effete ideals; and Balzac, 
in his Pére Goriot, reveals the truth 
that even progressive France was 
not, in his time, at least, altogether 
emancipated from the influence of 
the law of precedent; but, fortu- 
nately, Mr. Henry James, in his 
novel, “The American,” has pre- 
sented such graphic counter-pic- 
tures that a discerning public is 
still able to descry a light ahead in 
the midst of surrounding darkness. 
The worship of ancestors may lin- 
ger in the decrepit Orient, but the 
progressive children of the West 
- will find a charm in the fearless 
Gonerils and Regans of to-day 
which can never be rivalled by the 
most dutiful Cordelia who ever 
graced a legend or emanated from a 
poet’s brain. 

The author of the story entitled 
“Vice Versa” has also contributed 
not a little to the proper apprecia- 
tion of the rights of children, as 
well as to the intimidation of 
bigoted and fatuous parents who in- 
sist upon marching outside the line 
of progression. Hence, it is not 
illogical to infer that the reversal 
of the orthodox conception of the 
_ telations of tutelage and authority 

is by no means so remote as the 
uninformed and the undiscerning 
have believed. Every day but 


serves to multiply the instances of 
infant and adolescent philosophers 
who know their rights, and know- 
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ing, dare maintain them; while, on 
the other hand, many a parent 
whose natural density of mind or 
prejudice of education has led him 
to cling earnestly and unwisely to 
the once popular fetich of parental 
authority, has been persuaded to 
surrender it and to think and do 
exactly as his child tells him, Surely 
no reasonable person will contend 
that there can be any legitimate 
argument in favor of the ripe expe- 
rience of age, against the vivid and 
unprejudiced perceptions of youth- 
ful minds, and it is equally true 
that there is just cause for congrat- 
ulation and even rejoicing, in the 
fact that the yoke of superstitious 
veneration for parents is at last 
broken, and the right and power éf 
governing placed in the very capa- 
ble hands where they properly 
belong. 

We know that the early Anglo- 
Saxons told a child to study his 
lesson until he learned it, and if he 
neglected so to do flogged him for 
disobedience. The ancient Per- 
sians, during their most heroic and 
illustrious period, enforced truthful- 
ness by severe castigation when all 
other incentives had proved un- 
availing, and the inexorable stern- 
ness of Spartan discipline is too 
well known to require comment 
here. In Roman jurisprudence, the 
type of parental authority, under 
the designation of patria potestas, 
was preserved in substantial force 
to an astonishingly late era, nor 
was restriction made to the legis- 
lation or authority of the peda- 
gogue. These examples of austere, 
and not unfrequently unjust, ad- 
ministration of social and domestic 
law have in no small degree pro- 


moted the recognition of the indi- 


vidualized entity of the child, and 
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consequently furthered the growth 
of that sentiment which holds his 
rights sacred and secures them from 
invasion. 

- Thus it is plain to see that Solo- 
mon’s oft-quoted and _ sententious 
apothegm, “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” was not written for the 
children of this age. Indeed, the 
children, who of course ought to 
be the best informed on the subject, 
admit as much themselves, and 
among their ranks may be found 
many who are far wiser than 
this ancient exemplar of wisdom, 
who, it must be conceded, had 
never enjoyed the advantages and 
opportunities of twentieth century 
enlightenment, or realized, what 
they so thoroughly understand, that 
it is impossible to reach the soul 
through the fleshly organism which 
encompasses it. 

These incisive and undaunted 
judges of the general fitness of 
things and the universal law of 
right, like the famous Cornish men 
so chronicled in song, will have 
their way, or know the reason why, 
and the time is past when the argu- 
ments of the most ingenious sophist 
can persuade them to abandon their 
purpose. Indeed the whole scheme 
of filial duty, based originally on 
the belief that it was very good ot 
parents to bring children into the 
world, is now met with the con- 
verse of that absurdity, and public 
opinion is, beginning to realize that 
it was very good of the children to 
confer the blessing of their presence 
upon parents, who are to be trained 
and educated into a proper appre: 
ciation of that presence. 

But we must acknowledge that in 
the lamentable transition period 
through which we are passing at 
this day, Herculean’ difficulties 
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startle and bewilder the most spir- 
ited and enterprising child. Refrac- 
tory parents will hark back to old 
precedents rather than accept new 
theories, and we know that none 
are so blind as those who will not 
see. There are people who live, 
and breathe, and have their being 
in the exhilarating atmosphere of 
contemporaneous culture, and 
nevertheless read Miss Edgeworth, 
respect the wisdom of Solomon, and 
in ways too numerous to mention 
show a froward, unsubmissive and 
unconverted mind. 

Again, there are so many persons 
of weak and unstable opinion who 
hardly know themselves upon which 
side they stand, and thus children, 
whose courage and ability ought to 
insure the most eminent success in 
parental discipline, are so thwarted 
in their endeavors from day to day, 
and so tormented by absurd argu- 
ment that the wheels of progress are 
effectually clogged, and we behold 
at last the sad spectacle of a per- 
fectly capable child in abject sub- 
mission to a rebellious parent! And 
strange to say there are people 
living to-day—and well we know 
how many have lived in the past— 
who will not hesitate to tell a child 
he is bad, and O, mirabile dictu/— 
will even insist that he should 
humbly acknowledge it, and declare 
in words the same thing of himself. 
The following example of humili- 
ating self-aspersion, surely can 
mean pothing else :— 


“T think the world is really sad, 
I can do nothing but annoy, 

For little boys are all born bad, 
And I am born a litt'e boy. 


“Tt doesn’t matter what the game, 
Whether it’s Indians, trains or ball; 
I always know I am to blame 
If I amuse myself at all.” 


| 
| 
| 
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It cannot be denied that a boy 
who is, for any reason and through 
any means, induced to take such a 
view of himself, and so depreciate 
his own value, and so belittle his 
own competency, can hardly rise to 
the high calling of training his own 
parents, or even directing them in 
the way they should go! 

It may not be irrelevant to state 
in this connection that for this tem- 
porary eclipse of talent, or frustra- 
tion of noble endeavor, Mr. Freebel 
is not responsible. On the contrary 
he has formulated the new doctrine 
in most pronounced and unambigu- 
ous language, when he issues the 
command: “Come, now, let us live 
for our children!” And he also ex- 
pressly declares that it is cruel, bar- 
barous and utterly destructive of 
healthy development to tell a child 
that he is bad. Entire mornings 
spent in learning how to hop like a 
frog, or fly like a butterfly, or gam- 
bol like a lamb will impart a knowl- 
edge of animal, insect and reptile 
life infinitely more desirable than 
any moral lesson which the most 
practical and conscientious teacher 
could suggest. Besides there are in 
all probability no immoral frogs, 
and no disobedient butterflies, and 
little birds, we know, soon leave the 
parental nest and go their own way 
and often are smarter than their 
mothers, and so a child must not 
only be allowed, but encouraged, to 
think and act for itself. The most 
unyielding and exacting Frceebelian 
will admit that the modern child is 
coming on, as the phrase goes, in 
the matter of doing its own think- 
ing and regulating its own actions, 
as was clearly demonstrated by the 
reply of the little girl to her grand- 


mother, who had told her that she. 


must never cherish unkind thoughts 


of her playmates: “I shall if I want 
to, you shan’t boss my think!” 

“My house is for my children,” 
said a parent who was an unques- 
tioning convert to the new school, 
“and they shall do as they please in 
it.” As the parent was financially 
strong, the newly engaged butler, 
to whom these words were ad- 
dressed, resolved to improve all the 
opportunities of the situation, and 
consequently, with the most oblig- 
ing readiness, changed the hour for 
breakfast, at the ever-changing ca- 
price of the young master, who 
ordered his morning meal at four 
different hours, and alternately to 
be served in five different places. 
Nor was this unconquerable mas- 
tery confined to the meals or routine 
of the household regulations, for on 
one bright morning the sound of 
blows with a cane was distinctly 
heard by the servants, who soon dis- 
covered that they issued from the 
library, and upon investigation the 
fact stood revealed that the in- 
domitable young master was man- 
fully administering upon his father’s 
personal estate, or in other words, 
as the chambermaid said, as she 
hastened to relieve the anxiety of 
her .associates below stairs: “Oh, 
it’s only Master Tom beating his 
father!” 

It is quite true that after these 
personal encounters the father and 
son would not be on speaking terms 
for several days, but this fact by no 
means impaired the resolution of 
the young gentleman, who, having 
dutifully enforced obedience, con- 
sistently demanded an apology for 
rebellion, and obtained it, which re- 
sult finally brought satisfaction to 
both parties. 

One young gentleman of six dis- 
covered a plan for securing implicit 


. 
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and immediate obedience from 
somewhat reluctant parents, which 
can be safely recommended to 
others of his age and circumstances. 
Whenever there was the slightest 
hesitation to submit their will or 
preference to his own, he exclaimed 
with imperturbable coolness, “If 
you don’t I'll tell on you!” and as 
this declaration of his intention was 
frequently made at table in the 
presence of company, or in the 
drawing room when strangers .were 
invited guests, it never failed to ac- 
complish the desired result. The 
weaknesses and faults and alas! the 
misdoings, as well as mistakes of 
parents, are not unknown to the 
young and inquisitive mind, and this 
knowledge is a most powerful aid 
which is always at hand, and, per- 
sistently and relentlessly exercised, 
will hardly fail to tame the most in- 
solent parent. 

Another plan is scarcely less effec- 
. tual, although it may involve some 
discomfort in its execution; and 
that is, the practice of screaming 
and yelling, until the rebellious 
parent surrenders for the sake of 
peace and quiet. “Whenever I[ 
want anything, and they don’t give 
it to me at once, I yell and yell and 
yell, and then I’m sure to get it!” 
said an enterprising maiden of 
seven years, who was known to 
possess two of the most thoroughly 
trained parents in. the neighborhood. 
The most conservative and unpene- 
trating mind must perceive the im- 
mense advantage in this method of 
education. Men who have com- 
manded armies have been known 
to surrender without discretion or 
condition before this formidable 
weapon. It is like the steel bayonet, 
which, glittering and_ relentless, 


strikes terror into hearts that have 
never quailed at the crack of the 
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rifle, or trembled at the thunder of 
the cannon. ' 

Those who are not familiar with 
the strategy and tactics of the infan- 
try of the present age are often 
amazed at the resourcefulness of 
boys and girls of such tender ages 
as five and six and seven, but it 
goes without saying that the child 
who has begun at these years to as- 
sume the duties of government will, 
before he has reached the maturity 
of ten or twelve, have his parents so 
well in hand that strategy and ex- 
pedient become utterly unnecessary, 
and the slightest expression of his 
will must at once be followed by ab- 
solute and unquestioning obedience. 

Other methods, such as_ the un- 
scrupulous plying of reproach and 
abuse, have also _ accomplished 
wonders in making the child’s ad- 
ministration of authority a most 
gratifying success, as many notable 
examples have proved. At a fash- 
ionable watering-place, quite fam- 
ous throughout America, and not 
unknown to Europe, an elegantly 
attired lady, whose coiffure, in con- 
formity to the reigning fashion was, 
it must be confessed, somewhat 
startling to eyes unaccustomed to 
the eccentricities of style—sat at 
dinner with her son, who had but 
recently attained the dignity of six 
years, This young gentleman, after 
having eaten a substantial dinner, 
accepted the dessert with that unc- 
tion which is not unusual in gentle- 
men of his age. He rapidly disposed 
of one,piece of cherry pie and call- 
ing the waiter, demanded another 
slice. The mother interposed, with 
a tone of expostulation, and said, 
“Freddy, I wouldn’t eat another 
piece of pie, if I were you; you are 
not well and I’d rather you 
wouldn’t; don’t eat any more pie, 
dear.” The undaunted Freddy, un- 


| 
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heeding the affectionate expostula- 
tion, called the waiter a second time 
and ordered a second piece of pie, 
whereupon the mother, with a cour- 
age which seemed like daring in the 
presence of the son, whose black 
looks threw a cloud over the whole 
table, said in a quiet voice to the 
waiter, “You need not bring another 
piece; he must not eat it... Then, 
with a scowl which could only have 
been acquired by continuous prac- 
tice, he looked upon the offending 
mother, and clenching his fist, 
shouted, “You tousle-headed bull!” 
Whether or not his familiarity with 
the curled Assyrian Bull suggested 
this speech cannot be determined, 
or whether he had employed the 
same epithet on previous occasions 
it is impossible to say, but it must 
be said that the means did not fail 
of the end so devoutly desired, for 
the mother immediately called the 
waiter, and whispered, “You can 
bring him a very small piece,—very 
small, please remember!” And the 
complacent Freddy, who evidently 
was not treading untried paths, sub- 
sided into as quiet and peaceable a 
small boy as one might wish to see. 
The conqueror can of course always 
afford to be generous to the van- 
quished, and the mother’s obedience, 
though reluctant, was rewarded 
with a smile and caress from her vic- 
torious son. 

To the careful observer of these 
potentates in pinafores it seems 
wonderful how they make common- 
place duties and every-day exer- 
cises subserve their ends. The good 
Sunday schoo] attendant is by no 
means unmindful of his rights, and 
often maintains his authority with a 
resolute persistence which is not sur- 
passed by the child who never goes 
to Sunday school, or never knows 
his lesson when he gets there. All 


knowledge is useful to them for 
reproof and instruction, and the 
unprogressive parent is often sub- 
jected to a wholesome discipline by 
the punctual little church-goer, who 
uses the information thus acquired 
to bring the erring parent to a 
proper frame of mind. A little girl 
of seven years, who could show in- 
numerable cards for constant at- 
tendance and good behavior in 
Sunday school, was one day re- 
proved by her mother for imperti- 
nence, and told to go upstairs and 
remain an hour, in which she could 
tell God how very naughty she had 
been. At the end of the hour, she 
descended the stairs with a very 
solemn and deliberate demeanor, 
and when asked by her mother if 
she had told God of her behavior, 
replied without hesitation: “Yes, I 
did, and He said, ‘Oh, don’t you 
mind about it. I really think you 
are not half as much to blame as 
your mother was.” 

It is easy to see that the possibili- 
ties of this child for governing a 
household are almost without limi- 
tation, and however numerous or 
onerous her magisterial duties she 
will not be likely to fail in perform- 
ing them; nor will another maiden 
of same age and environment be 
found wanting either in power of 
adaptation or ability to manage a 
household, as is evinced by the 
answer she made to her mother, who 
had asked her to return thanks to 
God for her beautiful birthday 
presents: “I thanked God for every 
one of my presents, and He said, 
‘Oh, don’t mention it, Miss Smith, 


‘1 was glad to give them to you.’” 


But even these two maidens are 
successfully rivalled by the young 
lady of five years, who, having been 
sent out of the room by her grand- 


| 
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mother, whom she had teased be- 
yond endurance, took leave of,the old 
lady at. bedtime with the words: 
“Good-night, Grandma, I’m so glad 
to see you in a better temper to- 
night then you were this morning. 
You feel better, don’t you, Grand- 
ma?” The diplomacy of this leave- 
taking was worthy of a Kaunitz or 
a Machiavelli, and with such ex- 
amples before us, we cannot despair 
of the ultimate triumph of those 
young, but intrepid souls, who are 
bravely seeking to overcome the 
prejudices so long established in 
favor of parental authority. 

That these infant legislators are 
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amply endowed with the power of 
making logical deductions from ac- 
cepted premises is seen in the reply 
of the boy to his father, who had 
told him never to strike a boy 
smaller than himself, as such an act 
was mean and cowardly :—“Then 
what a coward you were to whip 
me yesterday; you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” This practi- 
cal denfonstration of the poet’s 
declaration, that the boy is father of 
the man, offers another proof that 
the most uncompliant, and even re- 
bellious, parent must at last be 
brought to cheerful and unresisting 
obedience, 


The Deluding of Aunt Thankful 


By WESTON JENKINS 


T DOESN’T follow, because Miss 
Mahra, aided and abetted by the 
rest of the Sippiwissett folks, 

kept her mother in ignorance of 
affairs all the time, that old Aunt 
Thankful was a fool, by any means. 
She had her own notions and could 
express them vividly enough. For 
instance, when they were putting up 
the telegraph line—in ’57, I think it 
was—the old lady watched the 
workmen from her invalid chair in 
the window with great interest, and 
questioned the minister, when he 
called, as to the method of opera- 
tion. After listening to a somewhat 
labored explanation, she exclaimed: 
“O, I see it’s like a most tremendous 
big tom-cat stretched out along 
them poles. You tread on his tail 
over to the office there in Solly 
Williams’s harness shop, and he 
hollers out ‘Me-ow’ way off in Bos- 
ton,” 


Her condensed and _ luminous 
statements of problems in physics 
were matched by her definite views 
on social questions. The anti- 
slavery ferment was working pretty 
strongly in the little Cape Cod vil- 
lage, and so Miss Lorena Pettingell 
called on Aunt Thankful to ask her 
to join their society, “The Friends 
of the Slave.” “Surely, Mrs. Bax- 
ter, your heart beats in sympathy 
with the sufferings of our brethren 
of the colored race.” 

“Why, yes; slavery is all wrong, 
I s’pose—and I’m sorry for the 
poor colored folks—and a whole lot 
sorrier for the poor white folks who - 
have to put up with ’em. Think of 
havin’ a pack o’ them lazy, shif’less 
critters dawdlin’ around, and you 
can’t go out an’ pay ’em off and 
clear ‘em out. No more faculty, 
they haven't, than a settin’ hen; an’ 
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lazier than a black snake a-layin’ 
out in the sun.” 

In her capacity as tax-payer, she 
reviewed carefully the statement of 
town expenses, and on one occasion 
criticized sharply what she con- 
sidered the excessive compensation 
allowed to the road commissioners. 
“It’s like throwin’ meal through a 
ladder; what sticks to the rungs 
goes to build roads; what goes 
through, lands in the commissioners’ 
pockets.” 

But the subject on which she felt 
most deeply, and expressed herself 
most forcibly was the folly and 
wickedness of war. 

She had reason. Her father, 
Barachiah Brewster, of the Conti- 
mental line, fell shot through the 
head in that last assault led by 
Alexander Hamilton, on the British 
works at Yorktown. You know it 
is of him that the story is told that 
he was noticed, in the midst of a hot 
skirmish, to raise his musket and 
lower it again without firing. To 
the sergeant, inquiring with profane 
emphasis why he didn’t shoot, he 
replied: “Waitin’ to get two on ’em 
in a line.” 

Then there was her husband, 
Cap’n Zenas Baxter, the hand- 
somest man, it was said, in the coun- 
ty; as smart a sailor, too, as the 
Cape could show, and so devoted 
a husband that old ladies,—un- 
married ones especially, were wont 
to shake their heads and to express 
a pious fear that “Cap’n Zenas wor- 
shipped the creatur’ more than the 
Creator.” He enlisted in the navy 


in the war of 1812, fought on the 
Niagara at “Perry’s Victory,” and, 
when a shower of grape had struck 
down every man at the last avail- 
able gun, crawled, a mere rag and 
tatter of a man, across the deck, fired 
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the shot, and fell dead at the can- 
non’s breech. 

The news was brought to Thank- 
ful Baxter as she sat holding on her 
knee the little baby, the first in her 
twelve years of married life, and 
born after her husband had left for 
the war. She fell violently ill with 
brain fever, and the little one was 
also attacked so severely that its 
life, as well as the mother’s, was 
despaired of. So the minister came 
to attend the dying mother and to 
baptize the infant. 


“Shall I name her ‘Thankful,’ 
after you?” he asked. 
And the mother remembering 


the story of Naomi, answered: “Call 
her ‘Mahra,’ for the Lord hath dealt 
very bitterly with her.” 

But a young and vigorous body 
and a wholesome soul are hard to 
part, and both mother and child re- 
covered. 

I remember her expressing her 
opinions on military glory, on hear- 
ing of the Austro-Italian war, in 
1859. “Of all the gumps, the men 
that go to war. And they always 
the smartest and strongest, too. 
Nothin’ will do for ’em, but they 
must go and get their heads shot 
off, fightin’ the enemy. What’s an 
enemy, I sh’d admire to know? 
Ever see one? I did. When Cap’n 
Wesley Johnson capt’red the priva- 
teer ‘Retaliation,’ in the last war, he 
brought the crew here and I helped 
Mis’ Johnson get dinner for ‘em. 
‘Enemies, they was. ‘Britishers.’ 
Well, I never see a finer set 0’ 
supple, man-fashion sailor-men than 
what they was. An’ mannerly, too. 
One of ’em—hardly growed up he 
was—he says to me, “Thank you for 
your kindness to. us,’ says he. 
There’s nobody makes bread like 
this, only my mother, home to De- 
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von, says he. An’ the Cap’n, after 
dinner he comes up to Mis’ Johnson 
an’ he says to her: ‘Madam, you 
certainly have a brave man and an 
able sailor for a husband,’ says he, 
‘an’ he has a most charmin’ woman 
for a wife.’ An’ that’s ‘enemies’ 
that you kill, like they was skunks, 
or copperhead snakes, an’ then go 
an’ thank God for a ‘glorious vic- 
tory.’ ” 

During the heated political cam- 
paign of 1860, there began to be 
hints of the possible issue of civil 
war. Aunt Thankful declined to 
entertain the possibility of such a 
result. “Scalded dog fears luke- 
warm water,” she said. “Too many 
widders an’ orphans made in the last 
war to want any more now.” 

But the passions on both sides 
grew hotter and hotter. The elec- 
tion resulted in an anti-slavery tri- 
. umph. State after state seceded. 
A military company was formed in 
Sippiwissett, to serve if called on, 
and one day a caller was discussing 
the matter with Aunt Thankful and 
mentioning the young men who 
had joined—the pick of the town. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Thankful, “the 
school master was in here the other 
day, talkin’ to Mahra. Seems he 
had a new book, showed Adam’s 
great great grandfather was a mon- 
key. I don’t know about that— 
him and the minister can fight it out 
between ’em if they want to, but 
one thing—if they keep on havin’ 
wars our great great grandsons 
will be monkeys, sure enough. It’s 
these red-blooded, strong-hearted 
men goes to war and gets killed— 
like my Zenas. I'll tell you what he 
was. One day, before I’d said ‘Yes’ 
to him ’twas, we was out a-walkin’ 
and here come the butcher’s big 
white bull-dog, straight for us, the 
foam slobberin’ down from his 
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mouth. Zenas, he just stepped out 
quick in front of me, and out went 
his foot like—did you ever see a 
rattlesnake strike? well, like that, 
and caught the dog under the jaw 
and knocked him endways, and 
quicker’n lightnin’ he was on top of 
the critter an’ had him by the 
throat an’ choked the life out of 
him. Then he threw the thing 
away and turned to me an’ looked— 
well, there was never any eyes 
looked at me like that only my 
mother’s when I was little and I'd 
hurt myself proper bad. And he— 
well.” Aunt Thankfu! looked out 
of the window, but what she saw 
wasnt what you and I would have 
seen, sitting where she was. Her 
caller, Mrs. Wilcox the doctor’s 
wife, rocked gently to and fro, in a 
discreet silence broken only by the 
ticking of the tall clock. After an 
interval she resumed: “So you think 
the men have degenerated, Aunt 
Thankful ?” 

“Degenerated? I don’t know. I 
s’pose there’s lots of smart men and 
lots of good men yet. But I tell 
you true; the smartest men and the 
best men will be the ones to go off 
and get killed if you have a war. 
There was my father, now. I never 
saw him, but I’ve heard tell. From 
what they say, when he stood in a 
doorway he pretty near filled it up, 
from top to bottom, and sideways, 
too. And light on his feet! He 
jumped across Wood’s Creek, there 
where it flows between the two big 
rocks, twenty feet and more. No- 
body done it since, nor likely to. 
And a big heart! Once Levi Ellis, 
they say, got mad at him about 
nothin’—regular tinder-box he was 
—and struck him in the face. Father 
he just grabbed him by the front of 
the vest and lifted him clear of the 
ground with one hand. ‘Levi,’ says 
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he, just as ca’m as a May mornin’, 
‘IT could break you in two as easy 
as nothin’,’ says he, ‘but I don’t be- 
lieve I could put you together again 
so ’s ‘twould fit.’ Degenerated? I 
tell you what. In my time there 
wan't no man like my father, but 
they was men—not little pindlin’, 
meechin’ critters like some you see 
goin’ around now-a-days. No pith 
in their back-bone and no sand in 
their gizzards. Sort o’ half men, I 
call "em—and a scant half at that. 
Minds me of Mahfa when she was 
little, an’ I was showin’ her a picter 
of Adam and Eve. ‘Ma,’ she Says, 
‘how can you tell which is which, 
when they ain't got no trousis nor 
petticoats to tell ’em apart by?” 
But when Aunt Thankful began 
to feel that fighting was really im- 
minent, her feelings of scorn and 
hatred for those inciting to war 
were submerged by the rising tide 
of sympathy for the poor women 
who would be the chief sufferers. 
She moaned and muttered to herself 
unceasingly, and lay awake through 
the long nights in an agony of dread. 
She began eagerly to read the 
weekly paper, but found her glasses, 
hitherto used chiefly on the large 
type of her Bible, rather weak. 
Strangely, however, it seemed that 
all the glasses brought to her by 
Mahra, represented as exhausting 
the local dealer’s line, proved to be 
weaker still, and when she wished 
to try her old pair again, they 
couldn’t be found. However, Mahra 
showed the greatest readiness to 
read aloud to her, and from that 
time the daily news, filtered through 
her daughter’s optimistic interpre- 
tation, began to lose its threatening 
turbidity. Mr. Lincoln had made 


an address expressing the kindest 
feelings toward the South, and it 
had been favorably received. A 
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convention of leading statesmen of 
both sides had been called, to try to 
adjust the opposing claims, and their 
imaginary deliberations, as reported 
by Mahra, were of the most encour- 
aging nature. Charles Sumner and 
William L. Yancey had shaken 
hands on the platform, amid wild 
applause, and had pledged them- 
selves to the cause of peace and 
union. Finally, about the time of 
Lincoln’s inauguration, an agree- 
ment was reached. Slavery was to 
be abolished, the owners to receive 
full compensation, and provision 
made for training the negroes for 
self-support. Impressed by so 
noble an example, European nations 


‘were likely to reduce their arma- 


ments, and the reign of universal 
peace might be hoped for. 

Aunt Thankful had now regained 
her usual composure and agreed to 
Mahra’s proposal to discontinue the 
weekly paper, since there was no 
more exciting news to be expected, 
and to be content with the Tract 
Society’s monthly publication, the 
“American Messenger.” 

Outside that quiet home, as we 
know, the warclouds grew thicker 
and darker—excitement and prepa- 
ration more intense and more active. 
In May, the “Sippiwissett Fenci- 
bles” were mustered in, as Co. F, 
11th Mass. Vols., and marched 
away to the war. The state of 
affairs at the Baxter home was so 
well known and so deeply respected 
that the captain marched the com- 
pany out on the Quashnut road and 
across through the woods—two 
miles out of the way, so as not to 
pass within sight or hearing of Aunt 
Thankful. 

Then followed the anxious days 
that older people so well remember. 
By this time, friendly calls at the 
Baxter home had become _infre- 
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quent. Mahra, at what cost of 
nerve-strain she only knew, man- 
aged to preserve in a measure, the 
local atmosphere of peace and con- 
tent, but visitors from without could 
not help bringing in the smell of 
fire on their garments from the 
seven times heated furnace of war- 
like enthusiasm. Yet even Mahra 
couldn’t live—who could ?—without 
sharing with others the griefs, the 
anxieties, the hopes, of those days of 
severest tension. She, like other 
women, must find an outlet for her 
womanly sympathies in working 
for the hospitals, she must even find 
an occasional coin for the cause, 
from her scanty store. The old 


lady’s spiritual senses were by no» 


means so blunted that she did not 
perceive some unwonted exaltation, 
some profound emotion in the air. 
“What you goin’ out so much for, 


_Mahra, what you so solemn about? 


Is there a revival?” 

“M—m, well, there is a very 
solemn feeling among us, Mother, 
there are great searchings of heart.” 

“Lord grant it!” ejaculated the 
old lady; “I used to be sot against 
revivals—old Uncle Jabez, now, 
how he’d holler and ra’ar under con- 
viction. And when he saw light, 
what unction he had in prayer! 
And then in a month or two, he’d 
be back to his old mean tricks 
again. But, after all, they mean it 
while it lasts, and I guess it is good 
for some of them little seven-by-nine 
naters to get the power of the Lord 
hold of ’em, even if it don’t last 


long. For that matter, the Injin- 


summer weather in November don’t 
last long, but it does you good all 
the year ‘round to remember it. 
While the outpourin’ lasts, them 
young converts feel like they want 
to come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” 


“There are a good many feeling 
that way in Sippiwisset just now, 
Mother,” said Mahra. But, as the 
“meetings” continued with unabated 
frequency, far beyond the duration 
of any previous “revival” which 
Aunt Thankful could remember, 
she mildly resented Mahra’s assid- 
uous attendance. “Needn’t be 
always goin’ to meetin’, Mahra— 
wearin’ out your shoes!” 

Months went on and the pressure 
of hard times began to be felt in the 
Baxter home. The tall clock in the 
Sheraton case looked down, as 
always, on the mahogany “secre- 
tary” with its heavy claw feet, glass 
drawer-knobs and_leaden-sashed 
doors enclosing the old minister’s 
books of theology; on the long mir- 
ror over the mantelpiece, framed in 
gilt, with a bunch of purple grapes 
carved in relief in each corner, and a 
crude landscape painted on each end 
of the glass; on the faded and 
threadbare Wilton carpet. 

But it now saw more scanty sup- 
pers spread on the little table by the 
big fireplace, and saw always. the 
same plain frocks, fresh and tidy 
indeed, but faded and pieced and 
turned and darned over and over 
again. “Seems to me we're gettin’ 
tolerable poor,” remarked Aunt 
Thankful one day. “Yes; times are 
getting pretty hard, Mother; the 
Government taxes are so high on 
account of the war—that is, paying 
for the, slaves which you know 
saved us from war.” 

“O, well, Mahra, I guess I can 
live on bread and water the rest of 
my days, if it’s goin’ to keep any 
poor woman from losin’ her hus- 
band, how I lost my Zenas.” But 
it didn’t quite come to that. 

Cap’n Ezra Gould sent over a 
couple of hams when he made his 
Thanksgiving killing, with the word 
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that Cynthia had a new recipe for 
curing, on which he wanted Aunt 
Thankful’s opinion. - Mrs. Meigs’s 
Tom had sent her a chest of tea, and 
wouldn’t Aunt Thankful try a 
pound of it? And hardly a churn- 
ing or a baking was made in the 
village but a liberal sample was sub- 
mitted to Aunt Thankful’s criticism. 
A load of cord-wood might be left 
in the yard by night, and on Satur- 
day the school-boys would have a 
“frolic” sawing, splitting, and piling 
it in the shed. 

Meanwhile, there were other 
“searchings of heart” in Sippiwis- 
sett than those Miss Mahra had al- 
luded to. There it was, plain before 
their faces; she a “professor” and 
always hitherto a consistent one, 
too; one unquestionably possessing 
“the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit,” one “who suffered long and 
was kind,” who “vaunted not her- 
self,” “was not puffed up,” “sought 
not her own,” “did not behave her- 
self unseemly.” Yet there it was 
also: “Speak every one the truth to 
his neighbor.” “Lying lips are 
an abomination unto the Lord.” 
Should she be “dealt with,” or— 
what? On the one hand was the 
“New England conscience,” on the 
other the Protestant spirit of indi- 
vidualism. 

Every one had a pleasant word 
ready for Miss Mahra, would gladly 
do her a kindness, would carefully 
avoid anything that might shatter 
the shell of fiction which protected 
Aunt Thankful from the knowledge 
of the cruel truth; but—dare they 
approve Mahra’s conduct? The old 
minister was once appealed to on 
this question: 

“Brethren,” he said, “the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness. You 
know that no selfish advantage 
could attempt Mahra Baxter to say 


the thing that is not.. She must 
judge; I couldn’t judge her. But 
I’ve sometimes thought, in this con- 
nection, of Paul’s words: ‘I could 
wish that myself. were accursed 
from Christ, for my kinsmen’s sake 
according to the flesh.’ ” 

Months grew into years, and at 
last the war was over. One lovely 
day, late in May, the Sippiwissett 
boys,—a score or two of all that 
company that had marched gaily 
away with full ranks, came back. 
The old town welcomed them home 
joyously—even recklessly. How 
else could it ever have happened 
that they forgot all about Aunt 
Thankful and marched the proces- 
sion straight before her window? 
The old lady had grown still more 
feeble, but, as sometimes happens, 
had regained something of her 
sight. Here they came, under her 
very eyes, marching along, sturdy, 
serviceable fellows, and good enough 
faces too, but, as you would expect, 
utterly commonplace, the 
squat, red-faced man with gold 
leaves in his shoulder-straps, down 
to the last private. But here, fol- 
lowing the soldiers, comes the naval 
squad; headed by a man as different 
from the rest—you remember what 
Oliver Wendell Holmes says about 
the pitch-pine and the white-pine 
type of Yankee? Well, here was a 
sample of the white-pine, and of the 
clearest, straightest grain at that. 
A man you would turn to look at 
again, whether you saw him in his 
shirt-sleeves, shovelling sand, or in 
a court-dress at a royal drawing- 
room. Thirty years old, or so, of 
medium height, slight rather than 
heavy in build, yet with a deep chest 
and a neck springing from it, as his 
open sailor collar let you see, light 
and strong as a Greek column—su- 
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premely graceful, 
virile. 

Under hig flat cap showed a mass 
of short, close-curling brownish-red 
ringlets, his features were clean-cut, 
and his eye blue as the sea, full of 
daring, of fun, of good-fellowship. 
He walked with the easy grace of 
the athlete, as if he might just as 
easily fly—a nineteenth-century re- 
production of an Olympian victor. 
Paul Baxter it was, a grand-nephew 
of Zenas, from the “East End” of 
the town. 

When Aunt Thankful saw him 
here eyes lighted up, she exclaimed, 
“My Zenas,” started to her feet and 
headed for the door, but before she 


yet supremely 


could reach it, fell in a swoon on the . 


floor. Mahra, who had been in the 
kitchen and so had not known of 
the excitement, came running in, 
and appraised the situation at a 
- glance. -Aunt Thankful was got to 
bed and the doctor was summoned. 
The old lady soon revived, but was 
still under the spell of the vision. 
“Zenas has cone back; it was all a 
lie about his being killed. He isn’t 
changed a bit.” By the use of seda- 
tives and of pleasing fabrications as 
to Zenas’s whereabouts and pur- 
poses, Aunt Thankful was composed 
into a quiet sleep. When she awoke 
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she was very weak, but her mind 
was clear. Her talk with the min- 
ister was quite rational. 

“I thought I saw Zenas again, 
just as he was when I saw him last— 
clothes and all. I know now it was 
a dream—only I was as_ wide 
awake as I am now. God sent the 
dream to show that he is going to 
let me go to Zenas. He might have 
sent him with his harp and crown, I 
s’pose, but I guess He knew I'd like 
him better in his sailor rig.” And, 
after a pause: “I don’t s’pose Zenas 
is in all ways equal to some of them 
angels, but I tell you, there ain’t 
nobody, all through Heaven, more 
of a man than what Zenas is.”’ 

At the funeral I thought it 
strange, I remember, that the min- 
ister didn’t read the usual chapter 
about the resurrection. Instead, he 
read a selection of his own, bring- 
ing in, I should think, about all the 
texts in the Bible about peace—the 
nations not learning war any more, 
and beating their swords into plow- 
shares. And one text I remember 
because it isn’t so often read: 
“Many waters can not quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it.” 
And this: “Love is stronger than 
death.” 


The Garland of Life 


By Epwin Henry Keen 


Blossoms and leaves,—roses and eglantine, 
And cypress leaf and bay,—aye, let them twine 
Together so. Life’s garland were too gay, 


With the dark leaves of sorrow left away. 
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“Guarded like the Czar” was a staring 
headline in one of Boston’s ultra-sensa- 
tional papers on the occasion of President 
Roosevelt's last visit to the city. The pity 
and the shame of it is that such precau- 
tions are considered necessa in this 
country, but three presidential murders 
have inculcated the lesson. It is likewise 
a pity and a shame that no agency hag 
been more potent in stimulating and pro- 
moting anarchy and murder than has the 
_ sensational press. A large section of it 

caters to the ignorant, the unthinking and 
the unintelligent, with  tirades inst 
capital and corporations, and mawkish ex- 
pressions of sympathy with the working 
classes, whose effect is to inflame passion 
and stimulate riot and bloodshed. It has no 
word of reproof when a “labor leader” 
threatens the President of the United 
States with a “labor war” if the teamsters 
of Chicago cannot be granted their de- 
mands, nor for the language of the same 
“labor leader” when he told a public meet- 
ing in Boston that he would soon have 
an Organization in the city so strong that 
within six months every teamster “would 
belong to our union or be in the hospital!” 
Until all classes are taught to respect law 
and civil authority, of course we must 
bear the shame of seeing our chief migis- 
trate “guarded like the Czar.” 


A man, or a part of a man, calling him- 
self Harold Townsend, was extracted from 
a freight car at Haverhill, Mass., recently. 
He had no legs, only one arm, and part of 
his nose and a portion of his skull were 
missing, and his body was twisted on 
account of several broken ribs. He said 
his injuries were received ten years ago 
while stealing a ride on a freight train. He 
was a tramp then, and has been a tramp 
ever since, in some way managing to secure 
transportation by concealing himself in 
freight cars. The pluck and persistence of 
the fellow are commendable. What a man 
he might have made if he had put these 
faculties to more conventional uses! 

Medford was among the earliest incor- 

rated towns in dating 
tom 1630, and the nagne has been carried 
all over the world hey = of its products— 
New England Rum, or “Old Medford,” as 
it has been almost equally well known. 
Almost from the first settlement the dis- 
tillery was the leading loca! feature, and 
its product has cheered and_ inebriated 
humanity from the circles of high society 


to the tribes of darkest Africa. But last 
month the distillery ceased to distill. The 
world will have no more “Old Medford” 
after its present stock igs exhausted. Doubt- 


less there will be a continual supply of 


stimulus, but the aroma of the old name 
will be wanting. New England has done 
much for the good of civilization, but she 
has not been a model of perfection. She 
has done some mischief. In emergencies 
her titular beverage has promoted and sus- 
tained the strenuous life, but too much 
strenuosity has its disadvantages, as thou- 
sands of the imbibers of “Old Medford” 
might testify if summoned to court. 

The circuit court of Arkansas has sus- 
tained the recently enacted anti-trust law. 
under which a prominent New Engl 
fire insurance company was recently fined 
for its membership in an association de- 
signed to establish and maintain rates. If 
the Supreme Court sustains this action the 
company will be excluded from the state. 
besides being heavily penalized. It is pro- 

sed to carry the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the grou 
that the agreement between the companies 
was not made within the state, and that the 
law conflicts with the federal statutes re- 
lating to interstate commerce. But the 
United States Supreme Court is on record 
in at least five decisions that insurance is 
not commerce, and unless this record can 
be reversed there would seem to be no 
relief there for the companies, 

Legislation similar to that in Arkansas 
has been had in several states in the South 
and West, and it has been quite generally 
attempted. This legislation seems to be 
unwise, for the usual combinations are 
directly in the interest of property owners 
and the public. Fire insurance rates must 
in prudence, safety and equity, be based 
upon an inspection of the property. To 
compel each company to maintain an inde- 
pendent inspection force in every locality 
would so largely increase the expense of 
the business as to compel very high rates of 
insurance. To avoid this the companies 
maintain inspectors at their each 
covering all the insured property in his 
district. Naturally this inspection de- 
termines the risk involved, and the char 
for insurance is based on the reports of the 
inspectors. The mutual interest of the 
companies possessing the same information 
concerning the risks naturally leads to an 
agreement as to the proper premium to be 
charged, and this agreement is generally 
observed, as experience has proved that 
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rate-cutting is too expensive, resulting in 
disaster to the companies, and ultimate loss 


to the public through the failure of the 
commenrnes which have done business at a 


* * 

Massachusetts has held her head very 
. high whenever laxity in political morals 
has been alleged against her sister states, 
but just now she is under criticism. She 
elected Governor Douglas, a Democrat, = 
an unprecedented majority while giving all 
but the head of the Republican state ticket 
the usual support. This triumph was on 
state issues entirely, his predecessor having 
failed to satisfy the rank and file of his 
peeny in two or three important matters 

vernor Douglas has, however, declinec 
to stand for a second term, al'eging that 
he has no desire for public life, but under 
this is the fact that he has disappointed the 
leaders of hig party, and that they do not 
care to renominate him, preferring a morc 
pliable man. This situation has attracted 
the attention of the Syracuse, (N. Y.,) 
Telegram, which makes comment as 
follows: 

“Governor Douglas has had good 
reason to become dissatisfied with 
officeholding. All his life an honest, 
liberal business man, he now finds him- « 
self up against the cunning and little- 
ness of the professional politicians, and 
the atmosphere is oppressive. He has 
discovered that the governor who is 
honest has a hard row to hoe. Gov- 
ernor Douglas has not been supported 
by the managers and politicians of his 
party nor by the democratic members of 
the legislature. He has been too busi- 
ness-like and loyal to the interests of 
the people. He has vetoed bills for 

aft and spoils that his own party 
eaders had supported. He has de- 
clined to make purely partisan appoint- 
ments. Some sore liticians accuse 
him of treating republicans and inde- 
pendents as though they really have 
rights under a democratic administra- 
tion. In short, he has found the office 
anything but a bed of roses, and he has 
had enough. But has it come to this— 
that an honest man can not be per- 
suaded to hold the governorship of one 
of the oldest and most highly cultured 
states in the union?” 

It is intesgonng, to note the frequency 
with which New England people are estab- 
lishing monuments to perpetuate the 
memory of persons or incidents connected 
with the early history of the country. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island have done cred- 
itable work this season in this direction in 
‘monuments to John Winthrop, Jr., and the 
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Rev. John Myles, and now Thomas 
Maine, hag unveiled a tablet in memory o 
Captain George Waymouth, the discoverer 
of the Maine coast. It bears the in- 
scription : 

“To commemorate the vo of 
Capt. George Waymouth to the coast 
of Maine in 1605, his discovery and 
exploration of the St. George river and 
a cross on the northerly side 
of the harbor, where the river trended 
westward, the earliest known claim of 
right to possession by Englishmen on 
New England soil, this tab!et is erected 
by the town of Thomaston.” 

The Maine Historical Society was sponsor 
for the exercises which included addresses 
by Governor Cobb, Congressman Littlefield, 
General Joshua L. Chamberlain, and by the 
Hon, J. B. Keating of Portland, British 
vice-consul and several others. Besides 
the dedication of the tablet, a crew 
dressed in the costume of Waymouth’s time 
unveiled a granite cross in the town of &. 
George, on Allen’s Island. 

Solomon is credited with the opinion that 
of making of books there is no end, but 
the books of his day were as nothing to 
modern production, Tt would be interesting 
if one could get his opinion of the contents 
of the New York Public Library, just 
under construction. It is to have eigh 
miles of shelving, the cost of which will 
be almost a round million do!lars. This 
will be one of the greatest, but on!y one of 
many great libraries in the world. Al! the 
books that Solomon ever heard of would 
probably not fill a single one of the 
thousands of sections in the “stacks.” 

« 

There is quite apparent a great change 
in the moral] standards of life. In too 
many aspects there is far too little respect 
for law, while the punishment for viola- 
tion of law is less and less insistent. Sec- 
retary Taft, in a recent address, called 
attention to the fact that since 1885 there 
have been 131,051 murders and homicides 
in the United States, with only 2,286 exe- 
cutions. In 1904 there were about one 
hundred cases of capital punishment— 
about the same as in 188s, while murders 
and micides increased from 1,308 to 

If we eliminate from the record 
the crimes in the few states where capital 
punishment is abolisMed, it is still apparent 
that there is a remarkable laxity in the 
execution of the law. Law is more and 
more disregarded, and the evasion of 
its penalties is accomplished with greater 
ease. There seems to prevail- a lapsing 
of the moral sense in the community 


which threatens much evil, for obedience 
respect for law are the basis of 


to and 


ro<s 
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public and personal safety. In a recent 
address before a mercantile association in 
New York, District Attorney Jerome 
stated one explanation of the situation that 
is worth consideration. He said: “The 
trouble is that the moral sense of most 
people is governed by the statute books. 
Thousands of us are blind on our moral 
side. Too many do not know that they 
are doing an immoral thing until it is 
pointed out to them as a felony on the 
statute books.” It used to be said that 
“laws were made for the lawless,” but 
when there is a surrender or a. subversion 
of individual moral sense, to be contro'led 
only by specific penal statutes, it is time 
for a revival in public and private morals 


The press of the civilized world seems 
practically unanimous in recognizing the 
wisdom and success of President Roose- 
velt in securing the opening of negotia- 
tions for peace between Russia and Japan. 
In his note suggesting the negotiations he 
abandoned precedent and made a direct 
and practical suggestion that the parties 
should negotiate directly, without outside 
intervention. This being gained he has 
secured a second point—that the repre- 
sentatives of the two powers be authorized 
to formulate and arrange definite terms 
of peace. These terms of course must be 
submitted to the home governments, but 
there seems little doubt that the terms se 
agreed upon will be approved. The 
honor of thus securing so long a stride 
toward peace is universally credited to 
President Rooseve't and the United States. 
The result establishes this country as a 
leader in the diplomatic counsels of the 
world, and can hardly fail to aid in the 
larger recognition of future peace among 
the nations. 

* 
* * 

Groton, Mass., celebrated the 250th anni- 
versary of its incorporation on July tath. 
Francis M. Boutwel!, son of the late ex- 
Governor, was chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, Major-General William 
A. Bancroft of Cambridge and Groton 
presided at the public exercises, and the 
formal historical address was by Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Green, ex-Mayor of Boston and 
the well known local historian. Groton 
was: settled under the direction of Deane 
Winthrop, a son of governor John Win- 
throp, and the town has had a remarkable 
history, especially in its influence on public 
affairs through the men who were born 
there. Among them have been two 
United States senators, two cabinet officers, 


three governors of states, one envoy ex-- 


traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
England, eleven congressmen, two attorney- 


genera's of states, three justices of su- 
reme courts of states or of a United 
tates court, three justices of the 
superior courts of states, two speakers of 
the Massachusetts House, besides many 
holding other public offices of dignity, and 
many eminent in the professions and in 
affairs, both in war and in peace; a list 
probably unequalled by any similar loca- 
tion in this country. 

* * 

The enforcement of “Sunday Laws” re- 
sults in some very queer complications. 
Just now the police of Buffalo, N. Y., are 
compelling all retail dealers in bread and 
other food-stuffs to close at 10 o'clock 
A. M. on Sundays, while cigar stands and 
confectionery and ice-cream stores are 
allowed to keep open all day, and Satur- 
day night dances can run until daylight 
on Sunday. If the Buffalo city ordinances 
justify this discrimination their rigid en- 
forcement is an excellent means for bring- 
ing about their repeal or reconstruction. 

The death of John Hay, Secretary of 
State in President Roosevelt’s cabinet, is 
a national calamity. He was of the finese 
type of the American statesman. Identi- 
fied with national affairs ever since the 
presidency of Abraham Lincoln, he has 
always been wise, energetic and honest. 
In one position and another of trust, re- 
sponsibility and honor he has ever proved 
himself broad-minded and _ incorruptible. 
No smirch of questionable lities at- 
taches to his name, but he will go down 
to history as one of the greatest and most 
influential of statesmen. His influence for 
peace has been most powerful and benefi- 
cent in international councils, and his 
work has immeasurably enhanced the re- 
spect in which the United States is held 
by all the other nations of the wor'd. 

* 

Recent reports from the United States 
Agricultural Department suggest whether 
this country is to continue to be “the gran- 
ary of the world.” The statistics show that 
last year’s exports of wheat and flour were 
smaller than in any year since 1872. Con- 
trast is made between the 43,797,188 
bushels last year, with the 225,665,812 
bushels of 1892 and of 234,772,512 of 1902. 
Last year, the report says, no wheat went 
to Europe from Boston, Portland or New- 
port News. New York sent out 82,590 
bushels, Philadelphia 8,000 bushels, and 
Baltimore 116,000 bushels. With average 
crops it is plain that there is less wheat 
for export, the country consuming a large 
part of what was formerly a large surplus 
crop. The figures suggest that the wheat 


é 
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farmer of the next few years is to enjoy 
a good market. The deficiency in the 
European supply from the United States is 
being met by the rapid development of 
agriculture in the Canadian Northwest, 
and also in the Argentine Republic, which 
last year sent 76,864,000 bushels of wheat 
to Europe besides a considerable amount 
of corn. The increase of population here 
with the corresponding increase in the 
consumption of bread-stuffs, together with 
the constant diversion of energy into in- 
dustrial fields other than agriculture, sug- 
gests that in the near future “home con- 
sumption” will absorb the cereal crop of 
the country. 

* 

* * 

It is noticeable that the “bicycle craze” 
of a few years ago has gone by. Once 
riders were almost numberless, and most 
of them rode to excess, and “track events” 
stimulated undue activity and effort among 
riders. The machine suffered from an 
excess of popularity, and like all other ex- 
cesses it resulted in a reaction. But that 
period is passed, and bicycle riding is 
settling down into a practical, sensible, 
healthful and convenient practice. In Eng- 
land there is already a great revival in the 
business of manufacture, and lighter and 
more thoroughly built machines are in 
great demand, both for pleasure and busi- 
-ness. The bicycle is the poor man’s horse, 
and gives him easy transportation to and 
from his work, and access, without cost, 
to the fresh air and country delights out- 
side the city limits. It is better than the 
trolley car for it supplies desirable exer- 
cise free of cost, and opens to the rider a 
world of rural life which the trolley car 
does not reach. People who once rode, 
but tired of the novelty, will do well to 
take out their abandoned machines and re- 
new their acquaintance with “God’s coun- 
try.” Their wise use is better and cheaper 
than medicines. 

*x 
* * 

History is said to repeat itself, and 
flights of oratory have the same habit. At 
a recent dinner in London to welcome 
Whitelaw Reid, the new United States 
Minister, Premier Balfour said, “It is 
almost as inconceivable that the United 
States should remain in idea! isolation as 
that some vast planet suddenly introduced 
into the system should not have its per- 
turbing influence on the other planets.” It 
was a striking suggestion, but a meddle- 
some antiquary has unearthed the fact that 
Thomas Pownall, a governor of Massachu- 
setts under the crown said, in Parliament, 
one hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
that a new member from the western side 
of the Atlantic was about to enter the 
planetary family of the nations, and that it 
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would have a powerful influence on every 
other member of tke system. Was Balfour 
a plagiarist? 

* * 

Huntington, Conn., is to have an “old 
home” celebration, August 13-15. A hun- 
dred years ago it was a place of note as a 
port of entry and a large West India trade, 
but it has fallen back in the race, and is 
now a delightful old farming town, with a 
little coasting and fishing fleet. Among its 
ancient worthies were the Rev. Jediah 
Hills, and the Rev. Dr. Ely of Yale, and 
its scenery and some of its traditions are 
well presented in Jane DeForest Shelton’s 
“The Salt Box House.” Like many other 
New England towns that have been asleep 
it 1s waking up, and modern progress 
promises it a future fit to be compared 
with its past. 


* 
* * 


The Portland, Ore., Chamber of Com- 
merce has just addressed a memorial to 
President Roosevelt, in favor of more gen- 
erous treatment and welcome to Chinese 
immigrants. It says the hostility against 
the Chinese of thirty years ago has largely 
disappeared under the influence of a better 
understanding of the situation. It argues 
that prejudice against the Chinese is un- 
reasonable, and that they are needed 
especially in the undeveloped portions of 
the country, to do the work that remains 
undone, because there is an _ insufficient 
supply of laborers to do it, and they are 
wanted as household servants, because the 
sons and daughters of American laborers 
aspire to higher positions and are not con- 
tent to perform menial service. The ob- 
jections to their admission for these pur- 
poses come mainly, it is believed, from those 
laborers who think the standard of wages 
and the position of the wage earner will 
both be lowered by their competition, but 
the memorial submits that the average 
condition of the laborer in this country has 
constantly improved and still continues to 
improve, in spite of an enormous immigra- 
tion of working people from nearly every 
country of Europe, and that there is no 
objection to the admission to Pacific coast 
ports of a moderate number of Chinese 
that does, not lie with equal force against 
the entry into New York, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia of Italians, Poles, Slavs, Russians 
and the inhabitants of southeastern Europe. 
The memorial declares that the objections 
of the laboring classes to the importation 
of Chinese in limited numbers are no more 
reasonable than the objections urged by 
the same classes in the past to the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery, which, 
as we all know, had no effect to degrade 
the laborer, but, on the contrary, to make 
of him a better man than he was before. 


| 
| 
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Tugs CHRISTIAN GENTLEWOMAN AND THE 
Socta. AposToLaTe, by Katherine E. 
Conway. 

This little volume—one of several in- 
cluded in the author’s “Family Sitting 
Room Series’—takes its name from the 
first of the four essays composing it; the 
remaining three treat of “Being Broad 
Minded,’’ “The Novel- Habit,” and 
“The Uses of Prosperity.” Although in- 
tended primarily for Catholics, it contains 
much that is helpful and stimulating to 
women of all creeds. The author writes 
from the viewpoint of sweet and whole- 
some womanhood, and from the vantage 

und of a well cultivated mind. She 

a singularly happy and pellucid style. 

(Thomas J. Flynn & Company, Boston, 

1904. ) 

Russian Lire Society, by Brevet Cap- 
tain Nathan Appleton. 

The writer of this attractive blue and 

ld volume visited Europe in 1866 with 
Charles soem Longfellow, and again 
in 1869 with Banks. On both 
occasions the pod had ample opportunity 
to observe local customs and habits, and 
“letters to mother” and discursive remi- 
niscences make up the bulk of the volume. 
It must be interesting to the relatives and 
friends of the writer, and the general 
reader will find some interest in his personal 
experiences and observations. In _ the 
rapid progress of European events, how- 
ever, forty years ago is a long look back- 
ward. The doings of “society” in several 
European capitals, as well as in American 
society centres, add a piquant flavor to the 
book. (Wood & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


Tue Otp FARMER AND His ALMANAc. By 

George Lyman Kittredge. 

Elderly people will enjoy this collection 
of scraps and comments, historic and 
legendary, and the younger set will find in- 
terest and profit in its picture of the state 
of knowledge and the reign of superstition 
from one to two centuries ago. Using Rob- 
ert B. Thomas’s almanac, 1792, as a base, 
Mr. Kittredge discourses of things before 
and after, most interestingly. The literary 
style of the time, beliefs in moon influence 
and astrology, superstitions about animals, 
insects and plants, medicinal notions and 
general quackery, rural festivities, educa- 
tion and a score of other topics are de- 


scribed and discoursed upon with much 


detail, showing a vast amount of research 
and study on the part of the author. Local 
history and tradition are carefully sep- 
arated and traced, and the book is a com- 
pendium of New England life, thought 
and feeling of the olden time. It is a well- 
printed substantial volume of over 
pages and is generously illustrated with 
fac similes of old title-pages, pictures, ete. 
For reference, for instruction and for 
casual recreation it will prove acceptable 
to a wide circle of readers. (William Ware 
& Company, Boston.) 


Tue Ernics or Force. By H. E. Warner. 

This little volume is the outgrowth from 
a series of papers read before the Ethical 
Club of Washington, D. C., and includes 
essays on the ethics of heroism and of 
force, and discussions of the questions 
whether war is in harmony with the law of 
Christ or with the law of reason. The 
author holds war to be un-Christian and 
unreasonable, and supports his position with 
considerable skill and force, but its teach- 
ings will hardly win general acceptance 
nutil the millennium is much nearer than 
at present. (Ginn and Company, Boston.) 


How To READ AND WHat To REAp._ By 

Sherwin Cody. 

It is but a little book, handy for the 
pocket, but it contains a mine of advice and 
information for the general reader of 
books. It differentiates the poem, the essay 
and the novel, and discusses each in its 
character, structure and office, with reason- 
able clearness, and, either by quotations or 
title, calls attention to types of the best in 
literature. As a handbook for students, as 
well as for all who would like a guide 
through the modern maze of books, Mr. 
Cody’s brochure will be generally welcome. 
(The Old Greek Press, Chicago and Bos- 
ton: 50c.) 


Tue Appte or Discorp, or the Temporal 
Power of the Catholic Church. ya 
Roman Catholic. 

This writer has made an exhaustive study 
of the history of his church, and writes 
convincingly upon the questions he under- 
takes. He holds that the Roman church 
had a palpable excuse for exercising tem- 
poral and political power in the early days 
when Christian commonwealths were in 
their formative period, but the excuse 
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ceased to be potent as soon as the laity 
possessed sufficient education to conduct the 
affairs of civil government. He aims to 
show that most of the misfortunes that have 
befallen the church in modern times orig- 
inated in its insistence and exercise of tem- 
poral power, and asks the entire abandon- 
ment of its claims in this direction, and its 
reconsecration to its early ideal as the 
Church of God. Through twenty-six chap- 
ters the writer traces church history, cen- 
tury by century, and justifies his argument 
by church authorities. To many readers 
his story of how the decree of Leo XIII. 
in regard to parochial schools in the United 
States has been mutilated and misrepre- 
sented by local ecclesiastics will prove most 
interesting. The writer earnestly favors 
the church keeping step with modern prog- 
ress, rather than retaining as its basis of 
action outworn and antiquated dogmas and 
decrees as its only hope for completing its 
churchly mission. (The Apple of Discord 
Company, Buffalo, New York.) 


Davip RaNsom’s WATCH. By Mrs. G. R. 


en. 

Lots of children and many others who 
are no longer children will welcome this 
addition to the “Pansy Series,” for they 
will not be disappointed in their expecta- 
tion of a story with real people and real 


- events in it; at least they will all seem real 


to the reader. Writing over a hundred 
books has not exhausted Mrs. Alden’s facil- 
ity, and the only change is that she is now 
writing for the little ones who have grown 
older, the youth and adults who were 
“brought up” on her earlier stories. This 
book is thoroughly human and helpful, 
and cannot fail to find friends. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company, Boston: $1.50.) 


THe ArT OF WRITING AND SPEAKING THE 
EnciisH Lancuace. By Sherwin Cody. 
Mr. Cody is doing admirable service in 


his series of handbooks on various depart- — 


ments of literature, and this essay is a 
compendium of good form in literary com- 
position, to whict 3 added a typical and 
comprehensive umary of common mis- 
takes, arrang: as a “dictionary of errors.” 
Of course, ail errors are not included, for 


_ anybody can make a new one at will, but 


most of those subject to innocent and gen- 
eral commission are pointed out. Its mas- 
tery will equip any writer or speaker with 
the essentials of correct usage. (The Old 
Greek Press, New York and Chicago: 5o0c.) 


Tue BREATH OF THE Gops. By Sidney Mc- 

Call. 

“Truth Dexter” made a decidedly favor- 
able impression on readers of fiction, and 
this book by the same author is certain to 
attract much interest and attention. The 


scene of the story is Japan and just now it 
is especially welcome as it depicts the qual- 
ities of resourcefulness, endurance and 
heroism—qualities that have been disclosed 
and appreciated within a few months as 
never before—which are characteristics of 
all classes in Japan. The book shows that 
in love as well as war the “little brown peo- 
ple” possess many of the most attractive 
human qualities. Religious and social con- 
ditions are well portrayed, and the welcome 
of the book is assured. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston: $1.50.) 


THROUGH SLEEPING CAR SFRVICE 


To THE PRINCIPAL ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 


Pullman Sleeper leaves Boston 3.32 p.m. 
daily except Sundays, via Boston & Albany 
and New York Central, for Lake Placid 
and Intermediate points; stop 20 minutes 
at Springfield for supper, with early morn- 
ing buffet service on train; due Childwold 
5.55 a.m.; Tupper Lake, 6.10; Saranac Inn 
6.45; Saranac Lake, 7.40; and Lake P.acid. 
8.10 a.m. Close connection for the North- 
ern Adirondacks. 

Returning, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid 
8.05 p. m. daily except Saturday; due Bos- 
ton 10.30 next morning; Dining Car Spring- 
fie'd to Boston serving breakfast. 

_ For additional train service, or illustrated 
literature descriptive of the Adirondacks 
call on or address R. M. Harris, 366 Wash- 
ington St., Boston 

A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


EXCURSION RATES TO VERMONT. 


- CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY OFFERS LOW RATE 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS. 


There’s an rtunity now for every- 
body to ge to Vermont to see his grand- 
mother. From now on throuzh the sum- 
mer season the Central Vermont Railway 
will sell round-trip summer excursion 
tickets at reduced rates from Boston and 
all principal cities in New England to all 
Vermont points as wel] as to Lake Cham- 
plain, Canada and Adirondack resorts. In 
Boston such tickets are obtainable at the 
offices of the road, 360 Washington St., and 
they are good going until September 30, 
and on the return trip may be used up 
November 1. The rates to a hundred or 
more attractive summering places on the 
line of the Green Mountains route, are 
given in “Summer Homes,” illustrated, 
which is mailed for a 6-cent stamp on appli- 
cation to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A, 
Washington St., Boston. 


Coffee 
Does 


Hurt 


Make the trial yourself—leave off 
Coffee 10 days and use 


FOOD COFFEE 


in its place. 


That’s the only way to find out . 


Postum is a sure rebuilder and when you cut out the . ~* and use 
_@ Postum instead, you get a taste of health, for the aches and als 
begin to leave. You may THINK, you know, but 
you don’t until after the trial. 
Remember 


*There’s a Reason” 


Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,’ in each pkg. 
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andmothers Lap 


5 What sweet memories this brings to the man, harassed at 
eee «night by business cares, or the housewife tired and nervous 
m@ after a long, long day of work and worry. How we sigh for the 
sweet sleep of childhood—for grandmother's lap or an inviting 


Ostermoor 
Mattress 


Both are soft, snug havens of rest—both the pleasant 
gateway to the land of dreams. Send for ‘‘The Test of 
Time”—our beautifully illustrated 


136-Page Book—Mailed Free 


It tells about the OSTERMOOR MATTRESS—but morethanthatitis § 
an interesting discussion of sleep in its relation to life and health. § 
Tells all about insomnia, its cause and how to cure it. Contains 
complete anthology of lullaby songs and poetry, and interesting 
descriptions of ancient beds and furnishings. Printed ata 
cost of over $15,000; yet, sent on application free of all 
charge— your name on a postal will do. 

We also give you, free of any charge, an opportunity 
to judge for yourself of the merits of the wonderful 
OSTERMOOR—built of fibrous damp-proof 
sheets—not stuffed like the old-fashioned hair mattress 
with unclean germ-infected animal hair. 

If after 30 nights’ free trial you do not find the 
OsTERMOOR in comfort, cleanliness and durability, equal 
to any $50. hair mattress made, on notification from you 
we refund your money without question by return mail. 


The “Ostermoor” is Built to Fit any Bed 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 


T 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs. - - ‘ 

3 feet wide 30 Ibs. - - 10.00 

5 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. - - 11.70 

4 feet wide 40 the. ~- - 1.38 @ 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. - - 15.00 §F 


All 6 feet 3 inches long | 
In two parts, soc. extra. Special sizes, special prices. 


Express charges prepaid to any place 


Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the ‘‘just-as- 
gdod’’ kind. Ask to see the name ‘““OsteRMoor”’ and 
our trade-mark label sewn on the end. Show them you 
can’t and won’t be fooled. d¢ Ostermoor.” 
Mattresses expressed, 
prepaid by us, same day 
check is received. Es- 
timates on cushions and 
samples of coverings 
by return mail. 


Ostermoor & Co. 
118 Elizabeth St. 
New York 


Ideal Bedding C... Ltd.. man 
Montreal. Canuacla. 
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The 


Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


The Equitable 
Leads— 


In Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders 
In Prompt Payment of Policies to Beneficiaries - 
In Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 


For many years The Equitable has paid a larger aggregate 
j amount in dividends on its policies than any other company. i 


; DIVIDENDS PAID 


In 1900 . . $3,481,641.00 
e In 1901 .  $3,742,520.00 

int!902 . . $4,477,924.00 
In 1903 . . $5,682,296.00 
In 1904 . . $6,001,903.00 


The Equitable pays its policies more promptly than any other 
company — usually within twenty-four hours after proof of deatt. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID 


in United States and Canada 
In 1900 . 96% within one day 
In 1901 . 96% within one day 
In 1902 . 98% within one day 
In 1903 . 95° within one day 
In 1904 - 96% within one day 


The Equitable is the strongest life insurance 
company in the world, both in amount of 
surpius and in ratio of assets to liabilities. 
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2000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 


Tapestry 


Paintings Medalist from 


38 Artists 
Employed 


SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 


irtistic home Decoration 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


of the World to execute 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before ou of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 
Artists sent to All Parts 


every sort of Decoration. We are educating yo country in Color Harmony. We supply 
arpets, 


everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stain 


ed Glass, Relief, C Furniture, 


Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 


ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the. softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 


WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefully 
selected from the full line of every wall 
aper manufacturer both in America, 
Benads and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
There are among them many beautiful 
designs ranges in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 


DRAPERIES 

Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. Itis admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm —_ their 
work—menun who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get ‘“‘the proper thing’’ 
from us. e have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. he propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 


Special attention is given to Corres 
tons pe pertaining to anh AL. and D Decora the H 


| Illustrated 
of the Douthitt 
Painting Studies 


There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
this Compendium represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by san: ples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the ter rooms— tint, 
paint, paper or stuff possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline wil! do. 
Tell us if Cs want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 

Art Decorations 

The art book of the century, 200 royal 
uarto pages filled with full-page cole 

illustrations of modern home interiors 

studies. Price $2.00. If you want 

om up in — send $2.00 for this 

worth 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell — 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excep 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
"TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
— of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 


ndence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 


ome. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 


Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Build 


in 
273 FIFTH UE 30th Street) 
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HE Diamondis the emblem of success. as 


To achieve success you must look \'\'p2°.. 
successful. Diamonds last forever and 
become more valuable the longer they are worn, 
Use your Credit. Wear a Diamond. Every Woman 


loves a Diamond. Diamonds win Hearts. 


w k honest person’s 
Credit credit good. Every transae- 


he Famous LOFTIS 
System 
tion with us is confidential, on honor. 


SYSTEM at your leisure and 
convenience, in the privacy of your own 
home, however distant. you can select/One-fifth the price to be paid on deliy- 
from our Catalog the Diamond, Watch | ery—you retain the article—pay balance 
or Jewelry which you wish to see. On/ineight equal monthly amounts—send- 
communicating with us, we send the ar- ing cash direct to us. 
ticle on approval to your residence, Cas You select your Diamond. You 
place of business or express office as pay cash for it. We give you 
preferred, so you can examine it thor-'a written guarantee that you can return 
oughly. You are free to buy or not, just the Diamond any time within one year, 
as you please. We deliver our goods and we will pay you all you paid forit 
anywhere in the United States. less ten percent. You can thus weara 

In the sizky-six pages of the $50.00 Diamond Ring or Stud ag 

~ year—return it to us-get your Si6— 
Catalog LOFTIS wCatalog will be which is less than 10 cents per wee kK for 
found one year. Write for Loftis Catalog To-day! 
ners of the Gok 
Highest. Award est Grade Q@yarantee our cuaran- 
St. Louls Exposition. Watches and | tee certificate as to valve 
Jewelry at,®nd quality of the Diamond purchased. 
credit prices We have an honorable record 
lower than Record of almost fifty years. We 
others ask for/are the oldest.the largest and the most 
spot cash. We/reliable credit retailers of Diamonds, 
mail it and @|Watches and Jewelry in the world. 
copy of our/Ask your local banker about Loftis 
superb Souve- Bros. & Co. He will refer to his Dun 
nir Diamond Bradstreet book of commercial! rat- 
Booklet pre-|ings and tell you that no house stands 
paid. Write higher for responsibility, promptness 
Sor Loftis Cat. and integrity. Write for Loftis Catalog 
alog To-day! | To-day! 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 


Watchmakers, Jewelers 
Dept. H 171, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, il. 


Copyright, 1905, Franklin Agency ,Chicago. 
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TEN YEARS 


‘WHAT I HAVE DONE IN TEN YEARS 
THE STORY OF MY WONDERFUL SUCCESS” 


HOPE every reader of the New ENGLAND 

MAGAZINE will write me. I would like to send 

you my free book, entitled “Ten Years—-The 

Story of My Wonderful Success.” It has 
something to say about one of the greatest and 
most promising investment opportunities ever 
offered. I believe I have the best proposition 
from an investor's standpoint that could be p'aced 
before you. My book tells all about the success | 
have met with during my ten years of business 
life, and about its exceptional future possibilities. 
My success has been unprecedented. I started 
business in the city of Brooklyn in 1896. My capi- 
tal amounted to less than $25.00. My first year’s 
business retted me over $1,000. Last year | paid 
dividends to my partners of I5 per cent. Five 
years »go my business had grown so large that I 
was compelled to remove to larger quarters. I am 
now at 63 and 65 Clark Street, Brooklyn. in con- 
nection with the Hotel St. George. I have to-day 
wht experts have pronounced the best appointed 
institution of its kird in the country. I estimate 
the equipment of the Mac Levy Institute of Physi- 
cal Culture to be worth at least $40,000. The Mae 
Levy Co. own free and clear its equipment. It 
also controls valuable patents—such as the Mac 
Levy Steel Bar system, famous all over the coun 
try, and the Mac Levy Trolley System, for quick 
and safe instruction in swimming. ‘The local business done by the Mac Levy Institute of Physical 
Culture is very large. Especially at this time of the year, when the swimming season is just open 
ing. Last year I operated three different places teaching swimming: one at Averne-by-the-sea, L. I, 
another at Steeple Chase Park. Coney Island, and at our Brooklyn Institute. ie the summer 
months I taught thousands to swim. I had thirteen instructors on my pay-roll. ach instructor 
worked ten hours a day. and allowed on an average of 20 minutes to each pupil. You can get an 
idea from this, the amount of business which I did during the warm weather months. This, you 
understand, was in addition to my Mail Order Department and regular Physical Culture business. 
I have long thought that there are thousands of peop’e in moderate circumstances who would like to 
invest a few dollars in an institution of this kind. At last I decided to offer a block of the treasury 
stock of this Company to the public at its par value. [I have good reasons for coming to this decision 
I wish to put into operation extensive plans for extending the business of the Mac Levy 
Institute of Physical Culture and the Mac Levy Gymnasium Equipment Company. I also wish 
to erect a building that will enable me to meet adequately the growing demands of my business. If 
you are of a speculative mind I do not want you as a partner. Wall Street is the place for you— 
where thousands of dollars are lost in mining and oil stocks. If you have a few dollars that you 
want to invest where it will earn more for you than the § or 4 per cent. which savings banks pay 
their depositors, I want you to read my book. I want you as a partner in this great Institution 
Do not let your money stand idle earning only 3 or 4 per cent. which the savings banks pay thet 
depositors. Put it to work. Join it with mine. I believe that within a year this Company will pay 
dividends of at least 20 per cent. If you have read this advertisement thus far I know that you 
have heco-« ioterested in this great enterprise. I know that you will enjoy reading my carefully 
prepared book. It tells all about myself, my wonderful success and fame, physical culture plans, and 
what I believe the future holds for all who join me in making this Institution world-wide in scope 
Let me send you this book. It is absolutely free. Write for it to-day. Now. 


MAC LEVY 


President Mac Levy Co., Inc. Dept. A-24, 63-65 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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lustrated descriptive pamphlets 
( containing complete maps ) 


X EW ENGLAND and . ve been issued under the following 
it S and will be mailed upon receipt 


TIME PROVINCES Fin stamps for each book_oo 


Reached by: the ORE - AMONG tae MOUNTAINS 
- FISHING ax HUNTING 

| ack VALLEY - Lake SUNAPEE 
THEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE 

rHWwest New HAMPSHIRE 


~~ 


VALLEY or rae CONNECTICUT 
| p NORTHERN VERMONT 


HE MONADNOCK REGION 


UORTFOLIOS 

MounTAINS or New ENGLAND 
SEASHORE or NEw ENGLAND 


o> LAKES or New ENGLAND 


MISTORIC — MISCELLANEOUS 


UMMER Tourist Book 


Hotel and Boarding House list. 


and other valuable information, free 
BIRDS EYE VIEW rronMT WASHINGTON 


BIRD'S EYE VIEWor LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


Sent on receipt of 6¢ for each. 


RIVERS or NEw ENGLAND — 


NEW ENGLAND 
ll be sent upon receipt of . 


Giving list of Tours and Rates, 
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“™ EAST 


Is only the matter of a day via 


The Michigan 


THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE 


The Finest Trains in the World, over a perfect roadbed, 
through a country that is a veritable garden. 


Direct connection between 


BUFFALO DETROIT © CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


THE ROAD TO MICHIGAN 


All trains via Niagara stop to give passengers a view of the Falls. Stop- 
over freely granted if you wish. . Your agent will have your ticket read 
via The Michigan Central if you tell him to. For full information re- 
garding rates, routes and connections, address 


J. W. DALY, Chief Asst. G. P. A., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Lewis and Clark 


at PORTLAND, 
OREGON 


FOREIGN EXHIBITS BUILDING 
LEWIS and C_ARK CENTONN 
PORTLAND, OREGON. | 


is now attracting visitors 
from all over the world. 


The OPPORTUNITY is now being offered 
TO SEE CANADA EN ROUTE TO PORTLAND 
” WITHOUT ADDITIONAL EXPENSE *¥ 


A delightful steamer trip on Puget Sound between 
Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle is also included with- 
out extra cost. 


Words fail to convey any adequate idea of the beautiful 
scenery along this line, which is also noted for its su- 
perb equipment. 


(Write for copy of handsome Lewis & Clark Folder) 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager. MONTREAL. 
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Quebec Central 
Railway 


The Tourist Route between Boston, 
all New England Points and 


QUEBEC 


Through Pullman cars and coaches Boston 
to Quebec without change, via Boston & 
Maine R. R., Sherbrooke and Quebec 
Central Railway 


For Tourist literature and folders apply to 


P.R. Neill, 


Trav. Pass. Agent, 
Room 80, North Depot, 
Boston, Mass. 


J. H. Walsh, 


General Pass. Agent, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


"Across the Islands 
and Beyond” % 


is the title of the handsomely illustrated 
Summer book published by the 


Rutland Railroad 


descriptive of the most noted 


Summer Resorts of Vermont 


Sent by the Passenger Department of the 
Rutland Railroad, Rutland, Vt., on receipt 
of ten cents in postage. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 
New York and Boston to Montreal, Ottawa 
and Quebec. Through Pullman Buffet Cars. 
Information can be procured from District 
Passenger Agencies :—298 Washington Si, 
Boston; 355 Broadway. New York; 22 
Washington Sq., Worcester and 141 St. 
James St., Montreal, or from any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada 
GEO. T. JARVIS, C. A. NIMMO, 


General Manager Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Across 
Lake Erie 
Between 


Twilight 
and 


Dawn 


THE D. & B. Line Steamers Leave Detroit 

daily at 5.00 p.m. (central time) and 
Buffalo daily at 5.30 p.m. (eastern time) 
reaching their destination the next morning 
after a cool, comfortable night’s rest en route. 
By special arrangement all classes of tickets 
reading via the Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Grand Trunk Railways, between Detroit 
and Buffalo, in either direction, are optional 
and will be accepted for transportation on 
the D. & B. Line. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 
A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen’! Supt. & Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


| Delaware & Hudson- 


to $ 
Ap ONDACKS pi 


h Pullman parlor 
sleeping-cars from 

New York witho*t 
change via the new sta - 
dard-guage route . 


R. R. to Saranac Lake, 
Lake Placid and inter- 
mediate Adirondack Mt. 
points. Cafe cars on 
day trains. » 

Tri-Weekly through 
sleeping-cars from BOS- 
TON to LAKE PLACID 
and SARANAC LAKE. 


Anthracite coal — no 
smoke, no dust, no cin- 
ders. Oiled road-bed. 
Sead a two-cent stamp 
for The Adirondack-, 
a unique and beautiful 
illustrated folder. Four cw 
cents postage for “A 
Summer Paradise’’ to 

A. A Hearp Gen. Passenger Agent, Albany, N.Y. 


J. W Burpick, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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“In all the world no trip like this” 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. - 


| Steamers “North-West” and “North-Land” 
The most delightful trip in America 


EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 


(American Plan includes all expenses in one ticket) 


A MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO THE LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION. 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT SLIGHTLY HIGHER RATES THAN ALL RAIL. 


’ Steamship “North-Land,” i1 commission between Buf- 
falo and Chicago, leaving Buffalo Wednesdays and Chi- 
cago Saturdays. First sailing from Buffalo June arst. 
Steamship “North-West,” in commission between Buf- 
falo and Duluth, leaving Buffalo Saturdays and Duluth 
Tuesdays. First sailing from Buffalo June 24th. 


J The Great Lakes of America 


IVrite for full particulars regarding Great L-kes tours during Scasox 1005. Address 


W. M. LOWRIE, General Passeng-r Agent 
HOWARD JAMES, President BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA, 


The grandest trip in America for health 
and pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes “ Trinity” 
and ‘* Eternity.” 

Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide to 


THos. HENRY, Trafic Manager, Montreal, Canada. 


Ke 2 
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CHICAGO Wilkie N 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class round- 
trip tickets from Chicago, with favorable stop-over arrangements and liberal 
time limits: 
$6750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return 


on certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$56 50 To Portiand and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 
ams daily until September 30, inclusive. 


Ss f 5 00 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage trans- 
ame portation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommoda- 
tions in the park). Daily until September 16. 


: $ 30 QQ To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2500 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$20 QQ To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
=== Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


7 27 50 To Hot Springs, $.D.and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
am andretum. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$ 00 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale 
20 ams daily until September 30, inclusive. 


5 25 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale dailv until 
17 ===. oeptember 30, inclusive. 


5 009 To St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return On 
16 am: sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 
CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. Further information on application. 
Nw W. B. KMIGKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAHWAY 
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Why not spend 
your vacation 
in Colorado, 
Utah or on 
the Pacific 
Coast? 


Very low rates are being made to 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, 
Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Yellowstone Park and California 
from all Eastern and Southern Ter- 
ritory, and also to the Northwest on 


account of the 


Lewis and Clark 
Exposition 


To enable the tourist to visit the thousand and one points of inter- 


est along the line of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


This company has arranged a series of low rate excursions from 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou and Pueblo. Very liberal limits 
and stop-over privileges are granted onall tickets. Write for free book- 


lets and particulars, 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 
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BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CARS, COMPLETE DINING CARS, DRAWING-ROOM 
AND BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, PARLOR CARS AND RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


TICKETS OF AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO. 


Until You Recei nd 
No Money Required approve ot voor 


teed 1905 Models with us 


Coaster-Brakes and 
Punctureless tires. 


$10 to $24@ 


1908 & 1904 Models of best makes 


see Second -Hand Wheels 

idaho... $3 to $8 We Will Sell 
a bicycle unt oua 'e 

DO NOT BUY Palr for 

AND FREE TRIAL OFFER. Tires, equipment, Hen and sporting 


goods of all kinds, at half regular price,in our big free Sundry Catalogue. 
Contains a world of useful information. Write for it at once. 


HEDGETHORN, PUNCTURE PROOF TIRES 


. PINS, N 
Serious like knife like any vane t tite. “will ship 
Cc. 0. D. ON APPROVAL AND EXAMINATION without a cent deposit. 

We will allow a cash discount of 5% (thereby making the price $4.50 per pair) if you send 
fall cash with order. Tires to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory on examination. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. JL., Chicago 
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You Save trom *75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piang, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


ANYWHELEC ke money in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 


and how to tell good from bad. 


WING & SON 
354-384 West 13th St., New York 


1868———-37th YEAR 1905 


WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


have to do is to send us your name and address. oe 
Send a Postal To-day while you think of en. 


it, just giviag your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WINU 

PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., iiy 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. ea 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teac 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumenta! Attachment. This improve- 
ment is Eptented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Pianc—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you al! the information possessed by = 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the < 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of KF 
tone, aetion, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its ~. 
name is Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 


on Wing Pianos. 
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Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 

formation about Pianos, also 
Prices and terms of payment 


Payments 
MONTHLY I dy 
in 
Book. V4 364-384 West 13 
Planos: 


THE STANDARD 
VISIBLE WRITER 


What Blackstone is to Law— 
What the Press is to Education— 
What the Telephone is to Business— 
What Steam is to Transportation— 
What Electricity is to Illumination 
and to Transmission of Thought— 


The American Way 


tv 


Saves 50 Per Cent in Cost 


American 
Typewriter 


A simple rigid construction which 
saves twelve hundred parts and $50. 
Maximum efficiency with minimum 
exertion. This feature is the exclu- 
sive patent of the new American 
standard $50 typewriter. Universal 
keyboard, ball-bearing carriage, 
printing from ribbon with _ inter- 


What Energy, Invention and Explo- 
ration are to Progress— 


the OLIVER typewriter 


Is to Modern Business Methods 
and to Every Written Character, 
Word, Phrase and Sentence 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
69-71 Federal Street, Boston 


THE MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT 


Saves Time and Money 


If repairs take time and time is money, then re- 
pairing is expensive: and the more complicated 
a computing machine is the more repairs it needs. 
The Mechanical Accountant has been on the mar- 
ket for over four years and our total repair account 
amounts to less than $12.00. How much have you 
spent for repairs on your computing machine? 


The Mechanical Accountant 


is simple in construction, is made entirely of steel, 
all wearing parts are hardened and made in dupli- 
cate, and the action is simplex and not duplex, and 
the machine is guaranteed in every respect. The 


changeable steel type, unlimited 


speed. 
‘‘The American and 
Easy Payment Plan mailed on Request 


If you want your correspondence on an up-to-date 
business-like basis at small cost we have a practical 
typewriter for #10. 

Write for details and either catalogue 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 
33 HACKETT BLDG. NEW YORK 


Write for circular N } 
and free trial offer. only computing machine on the market that per- 


forms self-proving addition. You can prove and 
Mechanical Accountant Co. check your work; you can see each item as it is 
8-16 Warren St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. used and you can see the results at all times on 
the Mechanical Accountant. 
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Split Bamboo 


Standard 
Fishing Rod 
Company 


\\ EST BROOKFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Over Five Hundr.d different 
W Styles and Grades of # 


FISHING RODS 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
‘Grover Cleveland’’ Fly and Bait Rods 


CATALOG MAILED ON APPLICATION 


Lance wood Greenheart 


Buzzarps Bay, MAss., 
August 6, 1903 
“It is by far the best and handsomest rod | 
ever owned, and | don’t see how it can be 
improved.”’ Grover CLEVELAND. 


FOR THE MAN AND 
THE WOMAN WHO KNOW 


There’s no light rifle like the Marlin .22 repeater, 
for either target shooting or small game, because it has 
Marlin accuracy. If you shoot this means everything. 
The Solid Top, with its wall of metal always between 
you and the cartridge, and the Side Ejector are origi- 
nal Marlin features, which make it the safest to handle 
as well as the surest. It shoots short, long and long 
rifle cartridges without any change. 


The Marlin 16 gauge Shotguns are the smallest and 
lightest repeating guns manufactured. A. new well- 
balanced gun of great accuracy. Handles stiff loads 
safely and well. 


Write us about any particular repeating rifle 
or shotgun needs you have. Our 1904 Cata- 
logue—3z00 illustrations—and our Experi- 
ence Book, that tells what Marlins are doing 
the world over, free for? stamps postage. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
No. 42Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE BAY VIEW HOUSE 
ON BEAU,TIFUL CONANICUT 


JAMESTOWN, the most delightfully located seashore resort on the New England coast, combines 
the beauties of seashore and country, with the advantages of city and the life and many attrac- 
tions that are linked with the word Newport, being located within twenty minutes’ sail of the 
latter city, reached on a commodious ferry boat which makes thirty-minute trips. 

LOCATION. Jamestown is situated on the ocean extremity of Conanicut Island, an island eight 
and one-half miles in length and one mile wide. Owing to this exceptional situation it is need- 
less to state the fact that Jamestown is continually swept by ocean breezes and must conse- 
quently enjoy a most refreshing season, free from mosquitoes and malaria. 

BATHING. The still water bathing along the shore is unexcelled, and indulged in freely by 
children as well as the older visitor. The number of expert swimmers among the frequenters 
of this attractive resort is a matter of remark from the newcomer. 

GOLF. Lovers of this sport will find the grounds and club house of the Jamestown Golf and 
Country Club ideal in every respect. The club was organized in the summer of Igol, and 
the grounds laid out by the professional golfer, Mr. A. H. Findlay of Boston. Connected 
with the grounds are tennis courts, croquet grounds, bowling green and a baseball field. 
whip ye Fe e most beautifully situated pleasure field in New England, overlooking the water 
on all sides. 

BOATING. The rare sailing waters of Narragansett Bay is before the lover of life on the water. 
A few minutes’ sail from the Conanicut Yacht Club pier and you are on the broad Atlantic. 
or sailing in a northerly direction Narragansett Bay is yours to enjoy, an inland sail of 
twenty miles. The Conanicut Yacht Club here have a commodious cltib house, and give 
lively races for small craft every week during the summer. 

FISHING. The fishing grounds about Conanicut are noted among the sportsmen who know. Fish- 
ing parties every day wend their way toward Beaver Tail, the ocean end of the island, re- 
turning with strings of blackfish, bluefish or stories of wonderful catches. Children cast their 
lines off the piers, running down from the Bay View House, and enjoy the excitement of 
smaller fishing quite as much as their elders. 

THE BAY VIEW HOUSE. One of the largest hotels on the island, occupies an ideal location, 
overlooking the harbor, with Newport in the distance, ‘one minute from the ferry, has ample 
accommodations for 300 people. 

HOPS are held at frequent intervals during the summer, when the commodious dining-room of 
the Bay View is transposed into a magnificent ball room, and the evenings of dancing spent 
here are remembered with pleasure by the see as well as the cottagers. 

THE CUISINE is unexcelled. Vegetables, fruit and dairy products are supplied from a farm 
owned by the proprietor of this hotel. The purest of spring water and the choicest cuts of 
meat are always served. 

JAMESTOWN is reached from New York via the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and by the steamers 
of the Fall River line. By the N. Y.. N. H. & H. R. R. from Boston, and a day line sail from 
Providence. Is twenty minutes’ sail fromNewport, one hour from Narragansett Pier and 


Block Island. 
OPENS ON JUNE 1st AND WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER &'] ' 
For rates andother details address, s l 8 4 1 | 


JOSEPH C. ATKINSON, Treas. CHARLES T. KNOWLES, Mgr., Jamestown, R. |. 
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